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ABIEL LEONARD 
BY FREDERIC A. CULMER 
CHAPTER I 
THE EMIGRANT AND THE MAN 


Abiel Leonard of Fayette, Missouri, ‘‘a scholar, jurist and 
gentleman, sans peur et sans reproche,”! a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, and a leader, if not the leader of 
the Whig party in Missouri, was born on May 16, 1797, at 
Windsor, Vermont.2, He came from good ancestry. His 
great-grandfather was pastor of the Pilgrim church at Ply- 
mouth, Connecticut, from 1724 to 1756. His grandfather, 
Abiel Leonard, graduated from Harvard in 1759 at the age of 
nineteen, and eighteen years later received from Princeton 
the degree of doctor of divinity. This fearless man became 
the pastor of Woodstock church at Woodstock, Connecticut, 
during the early years of the American revolution. Leaving 
his church, he attached himself as chaplain to the second 
regiment of the continental army. So useful was he that 
George Washington wrote a personal letter to his congregation 
requesting an extension of his pastoral leave of absence. Ex- 
posure and strain broke him down and he died by his own 
hand, a martyr to his patriotism, on August 14, 1777. His 
son Nathaniel, born October 4, 1768, entered the army. In 
the latter part of 1813, he appears as Captain Leonard.‘ For 
sometime after his marriage he maintained a home two miles 
from Windsor. Here four of his children, Benjamin, Abiel, 
Nathaniel and Margaret, were born. Before the birth of his 
fifth and youngest child he had moved to Lewiston, New York, 
where he had, apparently, entered five hundred acres of land.® 








1Gentry, North Todd, The Bench and Bar of Boone County, Missouri, p 283. 

2Inscription on his tombstone at Fayette. 

%Bowen, Clarence Winthrop, The History of Woodstock, Connecticut, pp. 
146-50, 179, 243. Washington's letter is now the property of Nathaniel W. 
Leonard of Fayette, Missouri, the son of Abiel Leonard. 

‘His military correspondence among the Leonard papers. 


5G. C. (General Correspondence) 196, 197, citing the Windsor town records 
of the family. 


(113) 
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Here the five children were reared. Captain Leonard seems 
to have had a keen but impractical mind and to have devel- 
oped improvident habits. Not even a suit at law compelled 
him to engage an attorney in good time.”? His personal habits 
imperilled his position.® 

The second son of Captain Nathaniel Leonard, Abiel, 
could have been little more than five years of age when his 
father moved to Lewiston. Here he spent his early life with 
his brothers on the farm. Few references to these years sur- 
vive in his files, but they made indelible impressions upon his 
mind. In knowledge, skill, appreciation and preference he 
was always a country man. In 1837 his brother Benjamin, 
then a bachelor lawyer in Ohio, wrote to him an account of his 
recent visit to their boyhood home. 


. Mother’s health is somewhat improved. .. . Nor has her 
appearance undergone much change. The Niagara river is the most 
beautiful as well as the grandest part of the earth, and no spot on its banks 
has more beauties than Five-Mile Meadows. .. . . . The maple trees 
set out by Nat’s and your hands now repay the pains of the planters. . . . 

I was in the chamber where for many years we used to sleep. I 
looked out upon the lake and saw the waves rolling and heard their mur- 
muring as I have done in my childhood. 

I saw the very chimney (shall I not say diabien) up which the squirrel 
ran after biting your thumb and finger, of which I suppose you still retain 
the marks. Don’t you remember the particulars?® 


Abiel Leonard entered Dartmouth college as a freshman 
in the year 1813, and remained only two years. Many years 
later he stated to Reeves, his son, then a Dartmouth student, 
that he had injured his eyes ‘‘studying Greek of nights.’’!® 
Always he regretted his meager liberal education and insist- 
ently advised his son of its necessity. That he was at college 
even two years speaks to his courage. Trouble and public 


6G. C.198. Arecital in a conveyance of real estate, Dec. 29, 1849. Other 
children may have died without issue. 

74. C. 192. Aug. 25, 1801. 

8Armstrong, John, Notices of the War of 1812, pp. 38-39. 

°G. C. 164. 

Dartmouth College Alumni Recorder to the author: G. C. 79, July 10, 
1856; Mrs. Emily Guitar Allen, granddaughter of Abiel Leonard, lent the 
author a letter dated February 27, 1864, from Carlton Chase, a classmate at 
Dartmouth with Leonard, to Bishop Cicero Hawks of St. Louis. Chase states 
that Leonard was compelled to wear green spectacles, but that all who knew 
him prophesied his great success. 
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humiliation had settled upon his family and its name. In the 
war of 1812 his soldier father was disgraced. 

In the latter part of the year 1813 Captain Nathaniel 
Leonard commanded at Fort Niagara, a short distance from 
his home at Lewiston. Henry Adams has written the sequel 
of his commission. 


. December 18, 1813, Colonel Murray . . . . crossed from 
Fort George, surprised the sentinel at the gate of Fort Niagara, and . 
captured the fortress with some three hundred and fifty prisoners. 
From Armstrong at the War Department to Captain Leonard who com- 
manded the fort, everyone concerned in the transaction deserved what- 
ever punishment the law or army regulations could inflict.” 


Captain Leonard was at home when Murray came.  Secre- 
tary of War John Armstrong later wrote that General Wilkin- 
son had been ordered to relieve Leonard of his command, but 
that the order was ignored. General McClure declared: 


I left Captain Leonard in command of Fort Niagara . . .and 


pointed out . . . how he should prepare for an attack which would 
certainly take place. 


Niles’ Register published a report that the main gate of the 
fort had been left open, and an affidavit of Leonard’s absence, 
executed by a resident of the fort. The same authority repre- 
sented Leonard as ‘“‘running at large in Montreal,” after his 
capture as he came running from home to the fort, and “‘to 
have sent for his family.’’” 

On January 24, 1815, Captain Leonard wrote to Secre- 
tary of War James Monroe from Troy, New York. He related 
that he had been taken to Quebec; in May, 1813, he returned 
and was ordered to remain at Lima; in July he was arrested 
and sent to Buffalo; finally he was permitted to reside at Troy. 
He had no knowledge of charges against him and requested 
investigation. His honorable discharge was pre-dated eight 
months prior to the date of his letter to Monroe." 

His father’s enforced residence in Canada and his military 


UAdams, Henry, History of the United States During the Second Adminis- 
tration of James Madison, Vol. VII, p. 203. 

Armstrong, Notices, Vol. II, pp. 38-39; Niles’ Register, Vol. V, pp. 333, 
382, 397, 409. 


BThe author is indebted to Major-General C. H. Bridges, of the United 
States War Department, for this information. 
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status after his return roughly coincide with the son’s period 
of study at Dartmouth. A less courageous spirit would have 
crumpled under the weight of adversity." 

By April, 1818, Abiel Leonard had read law in the offices 
of Gould and Sill at Whitesboro, New York, and had gone 
to Sackett’s Harbor on the northeast shore of Lake Ontario, 
where he acquired further experience in the law office of one 
Amos Holton.” He may have been admitted to the bar of 
New York, but the minutes of the Surrogate’s Court for these 
years do not contain his name.” If he was licensed in New 
York, his credentials were not recognized either in Illinois or 
Missouri. 

Poverty drove him west. There is no clue to the exact 
date on which he began his journey. He had his mail sent to 
St. Louis; the fact locates his temporary destination. Letters 
for him lay there unclaimed for weeks.'’ His brother Ben- 
jamin was a successful lawyer in Ohio, but Abiel did not intend 
to enter that state. Nor do his movements indicate that 
“the fixed upon Missouri,” or, that having arrived, he left St. 
Louis with Franklin, Missouri, as his chosen location. He 
simply started west. All accounts agree that he travelled by 
way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in a small boat. There 
is evidence that Amos Holton came with him.'® 


4Abiel Leonard and his brothers felt the situation keenly for many years. 
G. C. 93. 

4G. C. 138, quoting Leonard's own statement. Bay, W. V. N., Reminis- 
cences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 356, supplies the name of the firm. 
Holton wrote Leonard March 19, 1845, that ‘“‘last summer and fall’’ he had 
visited New England for the first time in 28 years, since ‘‘when you were in 
my office at Sackett’s Harbor.”’ G. C. 288. 

Edna L. Jacobsen, Head of the Department of Manuscripts and History, 
New York State Library, to the author. 

7G. C. 162x. Dec. 12, 1859. Leonard's statement that he had known 
Edward Bates of St. Louis since 1818. The St. Louis Gazette and Public Adver- 
tiser lists his unclaimed mail December 31, 1818, January 22, 1819. 

18At his death in 1849, unmarried and intestate, Benjamin owned 5349 
acres of land in Missouri, ‘‘that he had purchased in his lifetime from the 
United States."” G. C. 195, a deed of conveyance. 

Leonard borrowed fifty-four dollars from Holton at Sackett’s Harbor. 
Bills and Receipts, 1, the note. He discharged it with eleven payments at 
Franklin, Missouri, between November 10, 1823, and February 9, 1824. He 
distinctly writes that he gave some of the money to Holton and paid some out 
for him. In 1826 Benjamin Leonard at Columbus had a note for collection that 
Holton had given a Mr. Bennett at Franklin. Holton was thenin Ohio. Memo 
Book. M. y., G. C. 183. Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, 
p. 357, notes the tradition of a travelling companion. 
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Leonard first made an effort to locate in Illinois. Prior to 
January 6, 1819, he requested an examination for license to 
practice law from Justice John Reynolds of the Supreme 
Court of that state. Reynolds dated his answer from Cahokia, 
January 6, 1819, and declined an appointment partly on the 
ground that he did not know just when Leonard would arrive. 
Leonard had written Supreme Judge Foster asking him to mail 
to Reynolds his consent to the examination; Reynolds wrote 
that he had heard nothing from Foster.1® Leonard remained 
for some time in the vicinity of St. Louis. Sketches of his life 
speak of illness that detained him at St. Charles, Leonard 
suffered all his life from disease that caused humiliating weak- 
ness. His wife’s letters continually refer toit. The clerk of the 
Supreme Court noted that at times Justice Leonard did not 
sit because of indisposition; he was often confined to his room 
for days. When Peyton R. Hayden first saw him at St. 
Charles he noted Leonard’s pallid face. 


The meeting of Hayden and Leonard has been described 
by E. R. Hayden, a son. Returning to Franklin from St. 
Louis, Peyton R. Hayden came upon Leonard at aninn. In 
the morning Leonard started his journey to Franklin with 
Hayden, with his belongings in a bundle on a stick. Behind 
him was the East, the locus of his father’s tragedy. Before 
him lay the rough and exacting West, the West which was 
typified in that bustling, noisy rendezvous of adventurous 
spirits—Franklin, Missouri Territory. He came to Franklin 
in the midst of the struggle for the admission of Missouri as a 
state; forty-four years later he died in the midst of the final 
struggle over the extension of slavery. Tradition says he 


194. C. 40, January 6, 1819; Foster was elected to the Supreme Court in 
1818, but resigned at the end of the year. 


‘‘William P. Foster—He was no lawyer. ***He was assigned to hold court 
on the Wabash, *****he never went near any of them. He afterwards became 
a noted swindler.”’ Crossley, Frederic C., Courts and Lawyers of Illinois, Vol. 
I, pp. 164-5. 


20The back of Reynolds’ letter has a receipt for money paid out by Leonard 
at Belleville. He borrowed money from one J. D. Beauchamp of Florissant; 
(Bills and Receipts, 2.) Correspondence, passim; 24 Mo. 384; 25 Mo. 447. 
His symptoms were chronic intermittent diarrhea and fever. 
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began his career as a teacher near Franklin, and that during 
these early months he washed his clothes in the streams.”! 


He soon came to better things, however. Moving to 
Boonville sometime prior to January 24, 1820, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Cooper county on March 6,” to the 
Howard county bar one week later, and to the bar of Boone 
county, April 2, 1821, at the first session of that county’s cir- 
cuit court.”* His early practice was meager, but soon increased. 
From July to November, 1822, he earned $497. No case was 
too small. One of his clients received $2.371% on a judgment. 
He wrote to J. S. Brickey, a lawyer who had gone to Potosi, 
and complained of hard times. Brickey invited him to come 
to Potosi.* 


By 1823 he had practice in several counties. Necessity 
partly compelled the spread of activity. Population was 
scattered ; ‘‘towns’’ were mere villages. But his services were 
sought and he prospered. During that year he paid cash for a 
suit, two extra pairs of pants, two vests, shirting and other 
dress incidentals; kept his board and other bills paid to date; 
discharged his debt to Beauchamp, and to one Theodore Gold 
of Utica, New York; paid off another note of $100; purchased 
a small piece of real estate in Boonville, and from August 3, 
“to the last day of September, 1823” went on a trip to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He advertised in the Missouri Intelligencer 
that P. R. Hayden, George Tompkins and Charles French 
would attend to his business during his absence. 

Two strong factors entered into Leonard’s career. In 
1824, upon the resignation of Hamilton R. Gamble, attorney 
for the first judicial district of Missouri, Leonard was ap- 


21Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, pp. 356-65; state- 
ments of Nathaniel, his son, to the author; Stewart, A. D. J., History of the 
Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 384; Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri, III 
p. 27. 

2Bills and Receipis, 3; Records of ihe Cooper County Court, 1819-20, in the 
archives of the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia. 

%Record of Howard County Circuit Court, II, p. 81; Gentry, The Bench and 
Bar of Boone County, Missouri, p. 282. 

4G. C.179. His private docket; Bills and Receipts, 30; private account 
book, 2; G. C. 167. Leonard was collecting unpaid fees for Brickey. Some notes 
promised to pay in pork. 

Bills and Receipts, 2, 7, 16-18, 20-23, 25; Memo Book, Mz. 
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pointed by the judges of the Supreme Court as his successor.” 
Out of this appointment arose the second thing—his duel with 


Taylor Berry, then the successor of August Storrs as post- 
master at Franklin.?’ 


The first circuit court for Howard county, held at Fay- 
ette, opened there June 21, 1824. On June 25, Berry was tried 
on a charge of forgery. Leonard represented the State. The 
jury acquitted. The next day Leonard dismissed a charge of 
perjury against Berry. Outside the courtroom Berry assaulted 
Leonard with a whip. Leonard responded with an instant 
challenge, carried by Thomas J. Boggs. Berry requested an 
extension of time. The duel was fought September 1, 1824, 
on an island near New Madrid, with pistols, at a distance of 
thirty feet. Berry fell at the first fire and died at New Madrid. 

Both Leonard and Boggs were indicted by the grand jury 
of Howard county for sending and carrying a challenge. 
Leonard went to trial the same day, October 24, 1824. John 
F. Ryland, later Leonard’s colleague on the supreme bench, 
represented the State; Leonard “appeared in his own proper 


” 


person.’’ After three days of deliberation the jury disagreed 
and all parties agreed to immediate second trial. Boggs 
then testified, took legal immunity, and was discharged on 
October 28. The next day Leonard was found guilty, fined 
$150,28 and under the Act of December 13, 1822, ‘‘rendered 


*%Gentry, The Bench and Bar of Boone County, Missouri, p.54. Mr. Gentry’s 
verbal statement to the author is the authority for the mode of appointment. 
Leonard presented his commission to the Howard County Circuit Court the 
third Monday in February. Stewart, in History of the Bench and Bar of Mis- 
souri, p. 113, and Bay, in Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 
360, intimate that Gamble resigned to become Secretary of State. Gamble was 
not appointed until nine months later. Bay hints at the real reason, pp. 288-89. 
Gamble overcame it. 

27 Missouri Intelligencer, October 23, 1823. 

*%Walter B. Stevens, in The Centennial History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 295, 
quotes John B. Clark of Fayette: ‘‘I carried a challenge from Leonard to Taylor 
Berry in 1823 [sic] Berry horsewhipped Leonard and the latter sent a challenge. 
I delivered it, meeting Berry on one of the corners downtown."’ Boggs carried 
the challenge. Clark's memory was at fault in his old age. Howard County 
Circuit Court Records, III, pp. 89-90, 117-118, 134, 136, 138, 140, 141. 

Papers owned by Mrs. Emily Guitar Allen of Chicago show the minute 
directions Leonard gave to Charles French, attorney, in case of his death. His 
will provided that his property should go to Nathaniel, his brother, then on 
his way to Missouri from Chicago. 

Leonard’s papers contain memoranda of all his official business, and the 
receipts for payment of his fine and the court costs. The fine was paid June 25, 
1825, the costs a little later. The memoranda bear the same date as the letter 
to French and probably were enclosed to him. G. C. 130, 130x, 130y. 
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incapable of holding or being elected to any post of profit, 
trust, or emolument, civil or military, under the government 
of this State, or of voting at an election within the same.” 
Hundreds of petitioners sought his civil restoration. On 
December 24, 1824, the General Assembly by private act 
remitted his penalty, save the fine, in the following words: 


AN ACT FOR THE RELIEF OF ABIEL LEONARD 


eesies Therefore, be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, That the said Abiel Leonard be and he is hereby restored 
to all the rights, privileges and liberties of a citizen of this State, in as full 
and perfect a manner as he possessed and enjoyed them before the convic- 
tion aforesaid. This Act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
the passage thereof, and shall be taken and considered a public act.?® 

It is probable that Senator Barton of Missouri had 
marshalled the influence brought to bear upon the State legis- 
lature. Within twenty-four hours of his restoration Leonard 
had written to him at Washington. Barton answered on 
January 24, 1825: 


. glad to hear of your success with the legislature. The 
case was very generally appreciated by the public and the Assembly 
doubtless viewed it in the same light. 


The episode had a profound effect upon Leonard. After his 
term as public prosecutor he probably never engaged in 
criminal prosecution. He was never heard to mention the 
duel except to say he regretted it.*° 

Leonard came to Missouri at a time fortunate for himself. 
He entered upon his professional career before the State had 
felt to any great extent the dividing and embittering influence 


29Private Acts of the Third General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 1824-25, 
p. 13. 

30S. F. (Santa Fe Papers) X, Senator Barton's letter to Leonard. 

G. C. 168. February 29, 1836. He refused to become attorney general 
pro tem. at Columbia, Missouri, in the trial of a negro accused of complicity in 
the murder of one Judge Grant, notwithstanding the importunity of members 
of the Grant family, and the promise of a “‘liberal additional fee."’ 

G. C. 181, 181x, November 4, 1849. Letter from E. E. Buckner of Boon- 
ville, by special messenger to Leonard, requesting his aid to prosecute one 
McPherson, who had shot down R. D. Perry, a close acquaintance of Leonard. 
Copy of Leonard’s answer. With all sympathy for Mrs. Perry, he could not 
depart from his long established and invariable rule never to aid in criminal 
prosecutions. 


Nathaniel, Leonard's son, is the authority for the statement of his father’s 
silence on the affair. 
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of acrid national and local politics. Jackson and anti-Jackson, 
Benton and anti-Benton, and venomous intra-Whig animosi- 
ties were still in the future. Adaptation to social and eco- 
nomic environment first accomplished, Leonard was able to 
pursue a successful private and public activity—the latter 
as successful as membership in a divided state political party 
could make possible. Later chapters will describe his business 
and public career. The characteristics of the man himself 
may well be first set out from the record of his files. 

Leonard was no exception to the rule of composite char- 
acter. Few of his distinguishing traits are absent from the 
personal picture in his correspondence. During all of his life 
in Missouri he was away from home the greater portion of his 
time as prosecutor, attorney, judge or business man. He 
insisted on regular communication with and from the members 
of his family. Always he filed letters received during his 
absences. His papers contain even the Santa Claus letters he 
sent to his children. His son Reeves, who went to Berlin 
to study law, brought back his parents’ letters. 

Leonard was a compound of aggressive constructive power 
and both unconquerable and conquerable weaknesses. Work 
and duty were first things with him. The will to accomplish 
drew out admiration where it succeeded and elicited his sym- 
pathy where it was ineffectual. His many attempts to help 
Thomas J. Boggs to some sort of material realization are 
in point. His tribute to Thomas Benton is eloquent with 
appreciation of the will and the courage to work. 


I think, (he wrote to Reeves at Dartmouth, on April 24, 1858,) I 
have known many men personally in the course of my life far superior to 
Mr. Benton in natural intellectual endowments, and yet this man, by dint 
of untiring industry, by never ceasing labor, and an indomitable will, has 
accomplished much to make himself a name among his contemporaries, 
while those who were by nature his superior in natural gifts, but lacked his 
strong will and industry, have lived almost to no purpose, and died without 
being felt or known beyond their own circle of immediate acquaintance.™ 


His correspondence brings out a striking lack of the sav- 
ing quality of a sense of humor. Laughter is not so easily 
expressed on paper as other forms of emotion, but only two 


31g. C. 80. 
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utterances, both of his later years, give the reader an intima- 
tion of a smile. While he was supreme judge he wrote his wife 
on the birth of Edward Bates’ eighteenth child: 


Ain’t that a wife worth having, eighteen children! 
And still going!** 


There is general printed agreement that Bates had but seven- 
teen children. Two years later, as Leonard began the prac- 
tice of law in St. Louis to recuperate his fortunes, perhaps the 
thought of his wife’s grief caused him to write the suggestion 
of a smile to her: 


I have fitted up my bed. . . . If Doct. Smith [his son-in-law] had 
as good a bed he would never get up.* 


But in 1849 when a lovesick suitor desired to ‘‘address one of 
his daughters”’ and “‘ardently desired”’ his permission to do so, 
the short answer copied on the request was one large under- 
lined ‘“‘No.”’ The reader pities the gallant lover and wonders 
about his career. Leonard does not appear to have been 
cynical or deeply pessimistic. Still he confessed to his wife 
on April 2, 1860, that without his children, ‘‘this would be a 
dreary world in which I should take little interest.’”* All 
his later correspondence has the same strain. One wonders 
whether his life of arduous labor, with all the disappointment 
at its gray close, would not have been more finely tempered 
had he possessed the ability to caricature life for his own 
amusement. 

Yet if his temperament forbade exaggeration to enter- 
tain him he revelled in pleasant realities. He pictures himself 
as always a lover of his home. While waiting for a boat at 
Boonville he sent back a note to his wife: 

‘The Polar Star’ [his boat] is up. I recollect how when quite a youth 
I felt on leaving home for the first time, and now in my old age the feeling 


returns upon me; the older I grow the greater reluctance I feel to leaving 
home.*5 


This characteristic frequently appears in his private corre- 
spondence. His mind clung in affection to his parents and 





2G. C.163x. April 9, 1856. 
3G. C. 163, December 24. 
4G. C. 184, 101. 

%G. C. 122, March 15, 1854. 
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their home. He filed the letter telling him of his mother’s 
death at Lewiston, October 14, 1839, at 10:45 a. m. His 
inquiries of her health had been constant. He preserved care- 
fully a tribute to her from his brother Benjamin, under date 
of November 9, 1839. Ten years before her death he had 
urged his parents to come to live with him in Missouri. His 
father came finally in 1840 and died at Fayette in 1844.* 


In preparation for his marriage to Jeanette Reeves, the 
daughter of B. H. Reeves, a political light of both Kentucky 
and Missouri,*? Leonard bought lots in ‘‘New”’ Franklin, to 
which he brought ‘‘an old house” from ‘“‘Old’”’ Franklin. But 
he sold it, and built a new ‘‘brick and stone’’ house for his 
bride of October 31, 1830. In bold handwriting he recorded 
that he spent “forty dollars” for ‘‘a set of china.” In 1856 
he bought wallpaper in St. Louis on the advice of Judge 
Ryland that ‘‘such is used in the fine parlors in St. Louis.” 
He added that it would be “‘handsomer than anything in the 
upper country.’’*® 

There is no word of sentiment in his letters to his wife. 
She is always ‘Dear Wife,’’ and he “Your affectionate A. 
Leonard,”’ but there is none untouched by his devotion to her 
and their home. Seven children were born to them, by name 
in order of age, Mary, Martha, Reeves, Ada, Kate, Abiel, 
and Nathaniel William. The oldest was born in New Franklin 
and the rest in Fayette.*® Leonard’s desire to receive letters 
from his children finds constant expression. When they 
failed he wondered why they did not care to correspond with 
him. His private letters to them are full of his solicitude. 
Failing to be home one Christmas day he begged his wife to 
tell them he would make up Christmas to them on New 
Year’s day. His wife once visited her father in Kentucky; 
during her absence the children went to stay with ‘Uncle 
Nat’’ at Ravenswood, near Bunceton. Leonard dropped in 
one day. The next day he wrote his wife: ‘Ada cried, 
‘Where’s my Ma?’ and the tears filled my eyes.’ Occasion- 


%G. C. 193, 93, 69. 

37Culmer, F. A., ‘‘Benjamin H. Reeves,’’ in Missouri Historical Review 
Vol. 25, No. 4, July, 19319 pp. 556-562. 

88Memo Book, Mz. The brick and stone work cost $280.50; G. C. 125. 

39Statement of the son Nathaniel William to the author. 
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ally he wished he could live without the law and courthouses 
and suits and be at home with his family. In 1851 some of his 
children visited New York. They sent him the Irving House 
menu; he carefully marked, dated and filed it. When his son 
Reeves started from St. Louis to Dartmouth college Leonard 
could write but a line to his wife. ‘‘My feelings are deeply 
moved and you must excuse me.“ For this son Reeves, 
whom he later sent to Berlin for the study of Roman law, his 
heart yearned. ‘I shall feel that I have not lived to no pur- 
pose when I leave behind me such a son. God bless and pre- 
serve you,” he wrote to the boy at Berlin. From St. Louis he 
proudly sent home to his wife a copy of the New York Herald 
which contained an account of Reeves’ dinner speech at the 
American Embassy in Berlin, February 22, 1860. 

The great affection for his children did not diminish his 
regard for his wife. She was a real helpmeet. His letters to 
her are full of directions for the management of the home 
farm. Sometimes she went to extremes to help him. Martha 
once wrote him that her mother was putting out her eyes in an 
attempt to do the family sewing. His answer vigorously pro- 
tested. He begged her to take advantage of every mail and 
send him frequent letters. His best attempt to express his 
appreciation of her is in a letter written from St. Louis after 
the services held there for Mrs. Thomas Hart Benton on March 
26, 1855. 


At ten-o-clock the court adjourned and the judges attended the 
funeral of Mrs. Benton at the 2nd Presbyterian church. Mr. 
preaching the sermon. As Col. Benton sat with head somewhat bowed 
down, holding his hat so as to cover his face, my imagination indulged in 
what must have been passing in the mind of a kind husband sitting by the 
remains of a deceased wife with whom he had lived upwards of thirty 
years, and it was with difficulty I restrained my own feelings. 





Leonard’s will gave to his wife a life interest in all of his prop- 
erty, contingent upon her single widowhood, without the 
execution of a bond. At her death the estate was to be 
divided equally among their children.” 


“0G. C. 58, and private correspondence, passim; G. C. 83, 22, May 27, 1845, 
78, 25, 105, 41, May 18, 1846. 

1G. C. 118, 133; Reeves survived his father only fifteen years. G. C. 107, 
1852, 169; Records of Howard County Probate Court, V, pp. 289-90. 
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In some respects Leonard was a social man. He kept 
blooded horses and had a strong interest in racing. Yet he 
never raced his own animals. Inquiries of their training and 
sale reached him from as far as Alexandria and New Orleans. 
He owned twelve thoroughbreds in 1861.“ He bet a hat with 
Senator D. R. Atchison on the presidential election of 1848 
and won it.** One of his accounts clearly shows his manner 
of celebrating Christmas in the earlier years of his life. Among 
the items are: 1 gal. brandy, $1.25; do Madeira wine, $1.50; 
6 Ibs. almonds, $1.50; 1 qt. wine, .75; 4 fish, .33; 1 bottle 
brandy, $1.00; 1 do .50; 2 do, $1.00; 1 bottle brandy, .50; 
brandy, .50.“ 


Leonard’s vital social limitation lay in his inability to 
detach himself to meet the ordinary and trivial demands of 
social convention. He even detested long letters. His chil- 
dren were well aware of the fact. ‘Excuse the length of this 
letter,’ wrote Z. G. Draper of Hannibal, July 26, 1849, ‘‘it 
was not intended.”’ The letter has two small pages and a few 
lines. Another reason may help to account for this dislike. 
He himself simply could not write legibly. “Drop me a line 
on this subject which I will be able to read,” a correspondent 
admonished him in 1831. That same year Leonard wrote a 
business letter to a woman at Clarksville, Missouri. She 
deciphered the contents but the signature defied her. Past- 
ing Leonard’s signature to her answer she directed it to the 
postmaster at Franklin with instructions for delivery to the 
lawyer whose name appeared on the paper. ‘It has baffled 
some of our best scholars,” she wrote. ‘I received your letter 
and with great difficulty read it,” his brother Nathaniel in- 
formed him in 1859. ‘‘No-one else here could read it nor do I 
believe I could if I had not some idea of what you were writing 
about.’’ Twenty-eight years had made no difference for the 
better. The only diversion he seemed to appreciate was chess. 
“The preponderance of the intellectual region, while it fits 
you for purely intellectual pursuits, tends to disqualify you 
for those occasions which present no stimulus to thought’; 








“G. C. 81, 107 and 64, the list of his horses. 
8G. C. 99. 


“4G. C. 203, the bill. It was paid January, 4, 1836. 
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so reported a phrenologist to Leonard. He filed it; the report 
agrees with much in his correspondence.“ 


Leonard suffered the limitation of poor health and physical 
frailty. His wife’s letters are full of her anxiety over him. 
His business correspondence has many references to delay 
through sickness. After his death Samuel G. Glover wrote: 


It was meet that he should depart and he has gone full of the honors 
of a well spent life. While here in one regard he was not well adapted 
the clay tenement which has just perished was not equal to the strong spirit 
which it encompassed and which struggled and chafed against the narrow 
walls of its prison house.“ 


Judge W. V. N. Bay, who knew Leonard personally from 
1840, described him as five feet four inches in height and 
never of more weight than a hundred pounds. He had an 
unprepossessing appearance. Bay states that “his face was 
a compound of wrinkles, yellow jaundice and jurisprudence.’’*’ 
Judge John F. Phillips of Kansas City, who also knew him 
personally, remarked: ‘‘He was a small man physically, so 
ugly as to attract attention.”” Philips, however, noted his 
‘powerful voice,” while Bay was impressed by “his big black 
eyes.”’ As early as 1826, Doctor Lang Cooper, who had left 
Franklin for Tennessee, hearing of Leonard’s courtships, 
twitted him: ‘I would not discourage you. I have seen uglier 
than either of us have pretty wives.’’** 


In large measure two elements overbore these hindrances, 
—his courage and his integrity. Driven from home by pov- 
erty, courage brought him to the West. Courage played its 
part in his duel with Taylor Berry. Age did not diminish it. 
In August, 1857, a horse thief, ‘‘by the name of Tucker’’ was 
lodged in the Fayette goal. A mob from “Buncum” came in, 
‘“‘headed by old Umphrey Taylor, swearing he would have the 
prisoner and shoot down the first man who opposed him.” 
Leonard with others went down, opposed the mob and Um- 


G. C. 149; 69, Draper’s letter; 175, Letter with Leonard’s signature at- 
tached; 190, Nathaniel’s letter; 202, The report; 102, Chess. Leonard’s hand- 
writing is simply miserable. 

“April, 1863, to Nathaniel Leonard, a brother. 

‘7Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, pp. 358, 368. 

48Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, I, p. 952; G. C. 112. 
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phrey was told ‘‘to shoot and be damned.” While the argu- 
ment progressed the thief hung himself.*® 

His moral courage is no less in evidence. Leonard was 
no paragon of conventional virtues. Judge Henry said of him 
that while he never was known to use an obscene word, he 
could when aroused, hold his own in swearing with an army 
in Flanders.*° But the record bears testimony to his moral 
convictions. When young in legal practice and needing every 
fee, he wrote one of his longest letters to a prospective client 
advising him against a contemplated suit. ‘Other lawyers 
differ with me,” he submitted, ‘‘but my opinion is different.” 
Advising a client years later he remarked, ‘‘I know it to be to 
every man’s interest to keep out of the lawif possible.”*! He 
came to believe his legal service to be worth more than the 
general usage of the bar warranted; his clients protested to no 
avail. They were free to choose attorneys. He considered 
it irreconcilable with any degree of honesty for a man to 
shelter himself behind a Statute of Limitations. He could not 
tolerate presumption of any sort. A lawyer acquaintance once 
requested him to attend to some cases on the sole considera- 
tion of professional fraternity. He hoped to return the favor 
some day. Leonard simply marked his letter, ‘““No Im- 
portance.’’> 

The record of his integrity is complete. Rockhill, Smith 
and Company of Philadelphia, left the settlement of a case 
in his hands with the words, ‘“‘We will be satisfied with what- 
ever you may think.” A peculiar letter reached him from a 
fellow attorney. 


. thinks I have charged him too exorbitantly. I think not. If 
in your opinion I have laid a heavy hand upon him, justly determine in 
your own mind what is reasonable. 


Court demands for his opinions, causes submitted to his de- 
cision without litigation, testify alike to his competence and 
his integrity. W. D. Swinney, of Glasgow, once hired two of 
Leonard’s slaves for a year without a contract. ‘Say what 


49G. C. 228, September 8, 1857. W. C. Dickerson of Fayette to Reeves 
Leonard at Dartmouth College. 

Stewart. History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 385. 

51G. C. 186, 1825; 62, 1838. 

8G. C. 63, 1843; 64, 1826; 90, 1839. 
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will be satisfactory,’ he put in the note one of the slaves 
carried back to his master.* 


Leonard’s word was his bond. What a man may say to 
his son is a test of his own invulnerability. ‘Always stand 
upon your word,” he advised Reeves. ‘Never violate it by 
omitting to do what you have promised to do, unless those to 
whom the promise is made release you.” 


Judge John F. Philips wrote of him: 


Judge Leonard was a highly educated man, a rare classical scholar with 
an eminently practical mind. He was not an orator as the world estimates 
but he was so logical, so learned, and so intellectually honest that men 
lisened to and believed in him. 


In its editorial upon his decease the St. Louis Daily Missouri 
Republican spoke to the same point with another application. 


He was literally called to the Supreme Bench, where in consequence 
of the well known incorruptibility of his character, all his opinions were 


promptly accepted as the honest judgment of a pure and enlightened 
mind. 


While observers marked his integrity they also noted in 
Leonard what seemed to be an absence of religious conviction. 
John Wilson, fellow politician and neighbor of Leonard for 
years, regarded him as a skeptic. Bay has commented upon 
his peculiar views of religion, and remarked that his attend- 
ance upon church services was out of deference to the feelings 
of his family. Bay also has stated that Leonard did not accept 
the Bible as the revelation of a divine will, but that he did 
believe in a Supreme Ruler and in the immortality of the soul. 
The last statement suggests the distinction between Leonard’s 
views of the church and the Bible, and his evaluation of per- 
sonal experience. A profound logician, philosopher and 
scholar, he lived in an environment of pistols, dirks, profanity, 
and bizarre religious phenomena, in some things living on the 
mud flat level of his times and in other things far above it. 
A classical scholar would find no difficulty about his approach 


5G. C. 1, 1846; 97, 1849, John Henry to Leonard; 37, Dec. 25, 1861. 


4G. C. 178; Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, I, p. 943; Issue April 
4, 1863. 
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to the Bible; his freedom from obscenity and his predilection 
for clean swearing are not incompatibles of character.® 

It does not seem that he attended church solely out of 
deference to his family. Frequently he made reference to his 
church attendance while away from home. The bishop of the 
St. Louis diocese sent a new rector of the Fayette parish to 
Leonard’s home with a letter of introduction which referred 
to ‘‘your services” and “‘your edifice.’’ A letter in his private 
correspondence indicates his official connection with the 
Fayette Episcopal church. He was interested in private and 
church colleges as well as in public education. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the ‘‘Howard College” at Fay- 
ette, and drew the charter for Central College. Of the first 
board of curators for the latter institution he was a member. 
Leonard may not have accepted the Bible as many did, but as 
his son Reeves was starting for Dartmouth college, the father 
wrote a request that the boy’s last gift before his departure, 
from his mother, might be a handsome Bible with her name 
inscribed thereon. Famiiy correspondence shows his inculca- 
tion of religious ideas into the minds of his children. Writing 
to Reeves late in life he remarked: “J have been taught from 
my childhood to pray daily not to be led into temptation.”’ Some 
life problems he could not resolve into the formulas of ortho- 
doxy. Once answering his daughter’s letter on the death of a 
young relative he commented: 


Condolence will avaii nothing. Time alone is the great comforter 
as . Iam reminded of the Hindoo admonition to the newborn infant. 
“Little babe, thou enterest the world weeping while all around you smile, 
So live that you may depart in smiles while all around you weep.” 


But in a political address he frankly acknowledged his belief 
in his responsibility to a tribunal higher than that of earth.®* 
Leonard was subject to the limitation of an irritable 


5G. C. 40x, 1852. Wilson to Leonard from San Francisco; Bay, Reminis- 
cences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, p. 367. 

Private, to his wife, January 24, 1847, and his correspondence, passim; 
G. C. 89; 92, 90, 7, 59, W. (Whig) 165. 

Leonard once drew a pertinent distinction between some phases of his 
thinking on religion and its problems. Writing to his wife about the funeral of 
Mrs. Thomas Hart Bentofi in St. Louis, he remarked of the preacher, ‘‘He had 
a clear logical head, but that was not needed at this (indecipherable) time."’ 
G. C. 169. 
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impatience. Doubtless his physical condition aggravated it. 
His efforts to control it are legion. Let him miss a letter in the 
mail: ‘What in the world is the matter?” goes into his next 
letter, only to be followed by his admission that the mail 
alone was at fault. At times he sharply chided his children 
by letter; his impatience made him a poor teacher. In 
a letter with many words crossed out, and with dashes for 
correct punctuation, he keenly checked one of Martha’s 
childish notes to him in reference to its capital letters, periods 
and question marks. Time had obliterated the memory of an 
entry in his account book of the years 1823-27, whereby he had 
recorded the purchase of ‘‘4 cwt. flower’’ for his landlady. 
His appreciation of his children, however, could not be sub- 
ordinated, and as he grew older he was less rigid with them. 
He wrote to the younger children to study well, but not all the 
time. ‘That ain’t good.”” They must “play out of doors, ride 
a good deal, hunt, and do a little work now and then.’”” 


For a friend, Leonard knew no limit of reciprocity. In 
behalf of the need and interest of Peyton R. Hayden, who 
brought him as an emigrant to Franklin, he once lowered his 
professional pride and broke a fast rule of his legal practice. 
Where a definite fee was tendered Leonard never asked for a 
higher compensation; he either accepted or absolutely refused 
the case. Hayden had a case for the Johnson County Court, 
involving the sum of three thousand dollars, and he anxiously 
desired Leonard as associate counsel. The County Court’s 
offered fee was not acceptable and the opposite parties pressed 
Leonard for his service. Hayden begged him to name a fee. 
He complied but added a careful explanation that it was done 
“at the request of Mr. Hayden,” and that he departed from 
his “‘course only for the reason suggested.’’** 


His files show that above all things Leonard was a patriot. 
He met disunionism with conciliation and compromise, as 
many thousands of others, until the last possible moment. 
But when he saw passion outrunning reasonableness he wrote: 


57G. C. 86, April 17, 1847, to Martha; 100. 
587 etter Book 19, June 12, 1852. 
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I feel myself morally bound to obey the Constitution and the laws of 
the Federal government, and stand ready to the utmost of my mind and 
body to uphold and enforce them against all opposers. 


Still later, when physical strength failed, he pledged voice and 
pen against secession. With war clouds black in his mind he 
poured out to his son in Berlin his sorrowful “regret that in 
this hour of my country’s need, I have no strength of body to 
give her any aid.’’ To Odon Guitar, his son-in-law, at Colum- 
bia, he wrote: 


. this honor is denied me and I am compelled by a physical 
necessity to remain in my house and leave to stronger men the glorious 
duty of aiding with all their might in upholding the best government the 
world ever knew, and upon which the hopes of civilization rest. 


The content of Leonard’s business, professional, and political 
life will appear in subsequent chapters.*® 

59W. 85, December 12, 1850; a manuscript of a speech delivered to the 
Union men of Howard, Chariton, and Randolph counties; the original letter 


to Guitar was loaned the author by Mrs. Emily Guitar Allen. It is printed in 
Stevens, Centennial History of Missouri, II, p. 811; C, 7z, his letter to Reeves. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STUDY OF MISSOURI PLACE-NAMES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


BY ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


In January, 1928, the Missouri Historical Review pub- 
lished a brief article by Mr. Allen Walker Read of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Missouri, entitled ‘“‘Plans 
for the Study of Missouri Place-Names.” Mr. Read told 
something of the unique interest and importance that attaches 
to the origin and history of the local nomenclature of Missouri. 
“Missouri is a richer field,” he declared, “for the study of 
geographic names than any other state.’”’ He illustrated and 
supported this statement by many examples of the romance, 
the historical and biographical information, and the varied 
philological and social and human interest to be found in 
this comparatively new but increasingly fruitful and significant 
type of research. He went on to give the reasons why it is 
imperative that the facts about the naming of Missouri places 
should be gathered before it is forever too late; and he ended 
by outlining the plans then being formed for a comprehensive 
survey and investigation of the entire state, section by section, 
by graduate students in English at the State University. 


Five years have passed since the appearance of Mr. 
Read's little article. During these years the study which he 
did much to inspire and inaugurate has been carried forward 
as rapidly as graduate students could be found who were 
competent and willing to undertake it. The readers of the 
Missouri Historical Review may be interested to have an 
ad interim report of the progress that has been accomplished. 


Four graduate theses on the study of Missouri place- 
names, submitted for the degree of M. A. in English, have 
now been completed, and a fifth one is almost ready. The 
plan that has been followed in each case has been to assign 
a section, consisting of from six to a dozen adjoining counties, 
and containing from five hundred to a thousand place-names, 
to a single worker. A typewritten copy of each thesis is de- 
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posited in the General Library of the University, where it is 
freely available to all who wish to consult it. 

The first thesis to be completed was one entitled Place- 
Names in the Central Counties of Missouri, by Miss Nadine 
Pace, in 1928. Miss Pace took as her domain the seven 
counties sometimes known as the “Boone’s Lick Country,” 
counties which Professor Raymond Weeks characterized in his 
delightful Houndtuner of Callaway as “‘lying strung along the 
Missouri River like a string of sausages.” These are the 
counties of Callaway, Boone, Howard, Cole, Moniteau, 
Cooper, and Saline. Miss Pace gave the origin and something 
of the history of 300 place-names, plus 390 school-names. 

A little later in the same year, Miss Orvyl Guy Adams 
completed her study of Place-Names in the North Central 
Counties of Missouri. Miss Adams chose the section lying 
immediately to the north of Miss Pace’s, comprising eleven 
counties: Carroll, Chariton, Livingston, Linn, Macon, 
Grundy, Sullivan, Adair, Mercer, Putnam, and Schuyler. 
She included 600 place-names, plus 867 school-names, in her 
survey. 

During the next year, 1929, Mrs. Martha Kennedy 
Ewing finished her thesis entitled Place-Names in the North- 
west Counties of Missouri. She carried the survey from the 
section treated by Miss Adams to the western border of the 
state, covering twelve counties: Buchanan, Clinton, Cald- 
well, Daviess, DeKalb, Andrew, Holt, Atchison, Nodaway, 
Worth, Gentry, and Harrison. Mrs. Ewing treated 778 place- 
names plus 954 school-names in these counties. 

The year 1930 saw the completion of a fourth thesis, 
entitled Place-Names in the Southwest Counties of Missouri, 
by Mr. Robert Lee Myers. Mr. Myers’ section is separated 
from those already studied by the populous counties lying 
east and south of Kansas City, and forms a part of that dis- 
tinctive region known as the Ozarks. He studied the eight 
counties of Barton, Jasper, Newton, Cedar, Dade, Lawrence, 
Polk, and Greene, including in his survey 815 place-names 
plus 692 school-names. 

A fifth thesis now practically complete, which will doubt- 
less be available before the present session is over, and which 
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will be entitled Place-Names of the Southwest Border Counties 
of Missouri, is being prepared by Miss Margaret Bell. Miss 
Bell’s section adjoins that treated by Mr. Myers, and between 
them they will cover very completely the unique southwest 
corner of the state. Her thesis will comprise nine counties: 
Webster, Wright, Christian, Douglas, Ozark, Taney, Stone, 
Barry, and McDonald. She will discuss well over a thousand 
place-names, exclusive of school-names, giving us what will 
probably be the largest and most comprehensive installment 
yet achieved. 

For one county in her section, the corner county of Mc- 
Donald, Miss Bell has had the invaluable assistance of an older 
worker in the field. Mr. Vance Randolph, with whose delight- 
ful and scholarly book, The Ozarks: an American Survival of 
Primitive Society, published last year, every lover of Missouri 
is already familiar, had prepared a remarkably thorough and 
detailed study of McDonald County names, the manuscript 
of which he has very generously put at Miss Bell’s disposal. 
She will incorporate Mr. Randolph’s entire list with the names 
she has collected from the other counties, and in this way 
avoid leaving a gap at the southwest angle of the state. 
Through his intimate knowledge of the county and his intense 
interest in its people and its folklore, Mr. Randolph has col- 
lected several hundred names that have never appeared on any 
map or in any history, and has furnished a model of thorough- 
ness and insight which it will be very difficult for our younger 
and less experienced students to imitate. 

The five theses thus completed will include a total of 47 
counties and over 3,500 place-names, exclusive of schools, 
that is, between a third and a half of the entire state. Each 
one of the five has marked an advance beyond its predecessors 
in comprehensiveness, thoroughness, and accuracy. We have 
had to learn by experience in what is largely a new and un- 
trodden field, and each worker has profited by those who pre- 
ceded him. 

Several other sections are now being attacked, some being 
hopefully under way, and others merely begun. Two stu- 
dents have undertaken to close the gap between the north- 
west section studied by Mrs. Ewing and the southwest 
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quarter studied by Mr. Myers, Miss Bell, and Mr. Randolph. 
One of them will take the thickly settled region of five counties on 
both sides of the Missouri River above Saline and Carroll: name- 
ly, Ray, Lafayette, Clay, Jackson, and Platte counties. The 
other will study the six or seven counties lying just to the south- 
ward: namely, Cass, Bates, Vernon, St. Clair, Henry, John- 
son, and perhaps Pettis. Still another worker has made con- 
siderable progress with the counties along the southern border 
of the state, just east of Miss Bell’s territory, including Butler, 
Ripley, Oregon, Howell, and the counties lying immediately 
north of them. Five new workers, among the graduate stu- 
dents entering this semester, are considering other sections in 
the south and east of Missouri. 

The eastern side of the state, for some peculiar reason, 
has hitherto been the hardest to find competent workers to 
undertake, in spite of the exceptional attractiveness of the 
opportunities there presented. These counties along the Mis- 
sissippi, by reason of their older history and richer documenta- 
tion, are especially full of interest in all the aspects that should 
most reward the efforts of the place-name student. In the 
end, however, it may prove fortunate to have these counties 
taken up last. The experience gained by each successive 
worker should enable investigators of the eastern counties to 
do the very best and most fruitful work of the entire survey. 

A word should be said about the invaluable assistance 
and the fine spirit of co-operation shown to our workers at 
the Library of the State Historical Society in Columbia. With- 
out the free access to the rich treasures of published material 
there collected, under the different heads of state and county 
histories, maps, atlases, and postal guides, gazetteers, business 
directories, previous place-name studies, and other material, 
which has always been granted to our graduate students, any 
successful prosecution of our task would be impossible. The 
Missouri place-name worker is always advised to begin by 
going thoroughly and methodically through all of this orinted 
and manuscript material before proceeding in person to his 
chosen field and collecting there from the oldest and best- 
informed residents the oral information from memory and 
tradition necessary to complete his task. 
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Space is lacking at this time for a fuller and more detailed 
account of the methods of procedure followed in collecting 
material, or for adequate illustration of the many and diverse 
angles of investigation—historical, biographical, geographical, 
social, and linguistic—from which the place-names, once 
collected, must be studied and classified. Should it be of 
interest to readers of the Missouri Historical Review to have 
such an outline of our plan of attack on the problems of 
Missouri place-names, with some of the tentative results of 
our campaign, this may be given in a later article. Some in- 
teresting discoveries have been made from time to time, and 
some knotty problems have perforce been left unsolved. A 
few of the latter may be mentioned at this point, with the 
hope that publication in the pages of the Review may bring 
us helpful suggestions from its better informed readers. Any 
contributions along this line, if sent either to the editor or to 
the author of this article, will be gratefully received. 





ARKOE (Nodaway) 
(earlier Bridgewater) 


The origin of this name is an unsolved puzzle. The town 
was laid off on September 15, 1874, by Dr. P. H. Talbott and 
Mr. Scott K. Snively, taking the place of a postoffice earlier 
called Bridgewater. Several historians cite Dr. Talbott as 
having said that he selected the name from a book he was 
reading at the time, called Twenty Thousand Fathom Under 
the Sea; and Mr. Snively, who is now living in Blockton, 
Iowa, writes that he accepted the name from Dr. Talbott 
and understood this to be the source. No one hitherto seems 
to have attempted to verify the literary reference. The book 
meant was almost certainly Jules Verne’s immensely popular 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, which first appeared 
in 1870. But the name Arkoe is not to be found in that story, 
nor in its almost equally popular sequel The Mysterious Island. 
No clue to its real source has yet been discovered.! 


1Past and Present of Nodaway County, I, 326; Conard, Encyclopedia of the 
History of Missouri, I, 58; Missouri State Gazetieer (1879), 91; letter from Mr. 
Scott K. Snively. 
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There seems little doubt that the name Arkoe was sug- 
gested by some book that Dr. Talbott had been reading at 
the time. Perhaps someone who is familiar with the literature 
popular in Missouri in the seventies will be able to identify 
the work. 


ADAM-ONDI-AHMAN (Daviess) 


(later Adam-on-Diamond, Diahman, Di-amon, or Diamong; 
now replaced by Cravensville.) 


This is the most picturesque of all the place-names con- 
nected with the stirring Mormon chapter in the history of 
Missouri. Mormon immigrants, driven out of Jackson County, 
began to settle in Daviess early in 1837. On May 19, 1838, 
Joseph Smith, Jr., crossed Grand River and selected a site 
for the future city. He wrote in his “Autobiography:” “In 
the afternoon I went up the river about half a mile to Wight’s 
Ferry . . . for the purpose of selecting and laying claim to a 
city plat . . . which the brethren called Spring Hilf; but by the 
mouth of the Lord it was named Adam-ondi-ahman, because, 
said he, it is the place where Adam shall come to visit his 
people, or the Ancient of Days shall sit, as spoken of by Daniel 
the Prophet.’”’ One of his official “revelations,” dated the 
same day (as recorded in Sec. 116 of the Doctrines and Cove- 
nants), further explained that, three years before his death, 
Adam called a number of high priests and all his posterity 
who were righteous, into the valley of Adam-ondi-Ahman, 
and there blessed them. 


The strange name conferred by the Prophet was, how- 
ever, already familiar to him and his people. An earlier 
“revelation” given at Kirtland, Ohio, and dated March, 1832, 
(Sec. 76), has the name, and in Sec. 3 of the Kirtland edition 
the full story of Adam’s experiences in the valley is given, 
taken, we are told, from ‘the book of Enoch.” The name 
also occurs in an early Mormon hymn known to have been 
sung at the dedication of the Mormon temple at Kirtland in 
1836, the first stanZa of which indicates the original pro- 
nunciation : 
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“This Earth was once a garden place, 
With all her glories common; 
And men did live a holy race, 
And worship Jesus face to face, 
In Adam-ondi-Ahman.” 


(Other stanzas in the hymn rhyme Adam-ondi-Ahman 

with Mammon, Canaan, and coming.) It was not, however, 
until they came to Missouri that the blessed spot which filled 
their imaginations was definitely localized on American soil. 
What it came to mean in the belief of the ordinary devout 
Mormon is well expressed in the reminiscences of John D. Lee: 
““Adam-on-Diamond was at the point where Adam came 
and settled and blest his posterity after being driven from the 
Garden of Eden. This was revealed to the people through 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet. The Temple Block in Jackson 
County, Missouri, stands on the identical spot where once 
stood the Garden of Eden. When Adam and Eve were driven 
from the Garden they traveled in a northwesterly course until 
they came to a valley on the east side of Grand River. . 
It is said to be seventy-five miles, in a direct course, from the 
Garden of Eden to Adam-on-Diamond.”’ Elder Roberts, a 
pious chronicler of later days, adds: “All the interest con- 
cerning Diahman is not associated with the past, it is con- 
nected with the future as well. For it is in this same valley 
that the ‘Ancient of Days’, Adam, will come and meet with 
his posterity, when ten thousand times ten thousand shall 
stand before him; here is whére the books will be opened and 
the judgment shall sit.’”’” An interesting detail added by popu- 
lar legend, although Britton declares it was never taught by 
Smith or his followers, makes this sacred spot the actual place 
where Adam was buried. 

The ultimate source of Adam-ondi-Ahman, as well as 
of the Prophet’s other extremely numerous linguistic coinages, 
remains an unsolved and highly interesting psychological 
problem. All his life he poured forth a stream of fantastic 
word-creations, including not only place-names but personal 
names and even common nouns. Many of them, like Nauvoo, 
Deseret, and Mormon itself, found actual location on the map | 
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or like Alva and Alma and Mahonri Moriancumer have been 
adopted in Utah for Mormon children. What he could do in 
the way of coining common words is illustrated in the Book 
of Mormon in his list of the coins used among the Nephites 
(Alma 11.4f.), or of strange animals (Ether 9.19): ‘And they 
also had horses, and asses, and there were elephants and cure- 
loms and cummoms; all of which were useful unto man, and 
more especially the elephants, and cureloms, and cummoms.” 
On the rare occasions when he was ill advised enough to at- 
tempt an etymology, as in the notorious cases of Mormon 
and Nauvoo, he merely exposed his almost total lack of lin- 
guistic training, and at the same time betrayed the fascination 
which foreign tongues always possessed for him. Whether 
his coinages came by divine inspiration or by some queer freak 
of his fertile imagination, they deserve more study than they 
have yet received. They put Joseph Smith among the ex- 
tremely small class of word-creators who have successfully 
created words out of nothing, as Helmholtz did with gas, 
Eastman with kodak, and Lewis Carroll with his smark and 
his jabberwock.? 


LINNEws (Linn) 
(earlier Linnville) 


About the origin of this name there is an apparent con- 
flict of authorities. The earliest account, in the 1876 Ailas of 
Linn County, states that the name was suggested by John 
Parsons, a lawyer, with the purpose of honoring the famous 
Swedish scientist Karl von Linné, commonly known as 
Linnaeus (1707-1778), the greatest botanist of his age. Par- 
sons is said to have drafted the original act of the legislature 
(approved December 19, 1840), authorizing the change from 
Linnville to Linnaeus. He is also said to have insisted upon 
the exact spelling of the great botanist’s name as long as he 

2The Book of Mormon (1883 ed.), 265, 590; Doctrines and Covenais (1835 
ed. Kirtland), 86, 205, (1883 ed., Salt Lake City), Sec. 116; John D. Lee, 
Mormonism Unveiled, 91; Joseph Smith and Heman C. Smith, History of the 
Church, II, 153; Elder B.,H. Roberts, The Missouri Perseculions, 190; Rollin 
J. Britton, Early Days on Grand River and the Mormon War, 8, 110; Linn, 


Story of the Mormons, 195; History of Daviess and Geniry Counties (1922), 88; 
M. R. Werner, Brigham Young, 337. 
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was alive. This is confirmed by the fact that the spelling 
Linnaeus does actually appear in the act of 1840, although 
in later records the spelling Linneus replaced it and is now 
generally used. The pronunciation now heard, with the 
accent on the first syllable, also constitutes a departure from 
that of Linnaeus, which is correctly accented on the second 
syllable. 

A different explanation is found in all the later authorities: 
namely, that the town was named in honor of Lewis Fields 
Linn, the distinguished United States senator from Missouri 
from 1833 till his death in 1843. A circumstantial account, 
given in the first county history of 1882, makes no mention 
whatever of John Parsons or of Linnaeus, but states instead 
that the citizens wrote to Senator Linn, acquainting him with 
their desire to name the town in his honor; that the senator 
modestly replied, stating that he preferred the name Linneus; 
that his letter was read before the county court, his preference 
accepted, and application accordingly made to the legislature. 
Confirmation of this account is found in the undisputed fact 
that both the name of the county (organized in 1837), and 
Linnville, the earlier name of the town (adopted 1839), were 
chosen in honor of Senator Linn. It does, however, leave un- 
explained why the change to Linneus was ever thought of, 
and why the original act of the legislature followed exactly 
the spelling of the botanist’s name. 

Unless one of the two stories is to be rejected as a fabri- 
cation, it may be conjectured that what happened was this: 
it was the will and intention of the citizens, by a decided 
majority, to name the town for their beloved senator, but a 
minority, possibly only a single local enthusiast, held out for 
the great scientist. The senator tactfully chose the less 
egotistic of the two alternatives which he may have known 
were being proposed, and his admirers acquiesced, being either 
unaware of the possibility of the other interpretation, or feeling 
that Linnaeus was close enough to Linn to satisfy them. The 
name would thus furnish an excellent example of what is 
known as “contamination” or double origin: virtually, and 
by the overwhelming intention of its founders, the town was 
doubtless named for Senator Linn; but formally, perhaps by 
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the strategy of a single individual, it acquired the name of 
the famous foreigner.’ 

Perhaps a closer search of the county records would 
throw light on the difficulty. If a copy of Senator Linn’s 
letter declaring his preference for the name Linneus, and his 
reasons therefor, could be found, it would doubtless clear up 
the whole matter. 


ORONOGO (Jasper) 


(first Leadville Hollow, then Center Creek, then Minersville.) 

A picturesque local legend which has found a place in the 
county history by Livingston runs as follows: At a public 
meeting held in 1869 to change the name of Minersville, after 
many names had been suggested, a man in the back of the 
room, well filled with the spirit of the golden grain, arose and 
said, ‘“‘Boys, by , it’s ore or no go.”’ Colonel J. M. Young, 
a linguist, got the idea. By taking the Spanish oro for ore 
and by dropping the or the word became euphonious. He 
pronounced it Oronogo, and the audience accepted the name. 
A different and perhaps equally apocryphal version of this 
story is given in Stevens’ history of the state. The mode of 
origin suggested is not entirely impossible, for a few place- 
names are known to have originated in puns. But in all 
probability it is a piece of fiction, of the widespread and 
familiar ex post facto or ‘‘aetiological” type.‘ 

Spanish and South American names are fairly common 
in Missouri: cf. Lima, Callao, Valparaiso, Bolivar, Mexico, 
Taos, Brazito, Nevada, etc. Most of them came in after the 
Mexican War and the Gold Rush of 49. Oronogo may have 
been a modification of Orinoco or a similar name. 








Only by many other concrete illustrations of the sort 
just given could the various difficulties, and also the many- 


3Atlas of Linn County (1876), 6. 10; Birdsall and Dean, Histor, of Linn 
County (1882), 169, 191; Taylor, History of Linn County (1912), 51; Gannett 
Origin of Certain Place-Names, 187; Eaton, How Missouri Counties, Towns, 
and Streams were Named, 187; Laws of Missouri, 11th G. A., 1840-41, p. 47. 

‘Livingston, History of Jasper County, I, 79; Stevens, Missouri, the Center 
State (1915), I, 59; interview with Mr. Walter Colley. 
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sided and fascinating interest, that attaches to the study of 
Missouri place-names be adequately indicated. Suffice it to 
say, however, that all the workers who have hitherto under- 
taken it, without exception, have fallen in love with the 
subject. All of them alike declare that they have learned 
much of practical and living interest, and discovered for them- 
selves many things not to be found in the textbooks. I some- 
times tell my students that an investigation of place-names 
is the only type of thesis I know that combines the doing of 
a piece of scholarly research with the most delightful kind 
of summer vacation. 

Yet there are initial difficulties that deter some from 
undertaking it. Not every graduate student is capable of 
bringing to the work the patience, the insight, and the ad- 
venturous spirit that it demands. Time and tact and means 
of transportation are three necessary factors not always to 
be found together. To have the disposal of an automobile is 
almost an essential, and the sort of car needed is one that can 
negotiate many a country road and bypass. A serviceable 
and obliging husband, brother, or father, while not strictly 
indispensable, is extremely useful for feminine workers; and 
the possession of a wide circle of friends and acquaintances 
will do much to facilitate the task. And there is necessarily 
a certain amount of expense of various sorts not called for 
in other types of thesis. 

All of these things have made our progress in completing 
the survey of our great state with its hundred and fourteen 
counties slow and at times discouraging. The place-name 
worker comes to realize that every year’s delay in garnering 
and recording the priceless items of information bound up with 
our Missouri local jnistory and origins makes the recovery of 
more and more of it impossible. Mr. R. L. Myers, in the 
“Introduction” to his thesis mentioned above, has given 
poignant expression to this pressing need for haste. In his 
“Tribute to Those Who Have Helped Me,” after recapitulat- 
ing the names and sketching the personalities of the nearly 
one hundred citizens of Southwest Missouri who aided him to 
secure his information, almost all of whom had passed their 
fiftieth year and many of whom were in the seventies, eighties, 
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or even nineties, he concludes: ‘Ten of these men have passed 
away since I became interested in place-names.”’ 


For those of us who are directing the survey and have 
its completion at heart, there is the special difficulty of finding 
and training new workers for each new section. No sooner 
is a student fairly well versed in methods of place-names 
study, by virtue of his experience in investigating the names 
of a single section, than his thesis is completed and he departs, 
leaving the process to be repeated with another. Necessarily 
a certain amount of unevenness results, and parts of the 
survey may eventually have to be done over. Obviously, a 
single well-trained worker, if he could be adequately financed 
and supported, could cover the entire state in far less time and 
far more adequately. Yet there are compensating advantages 
from the point of view of our graduate students. The training 
they receive in studying place-names is unquestionably a 
valuable one; there is hardly any other task that could be set 
them which would combine so many diverse opportunities of 
acquiring a scholarly point of view and learning scholarly 
methods in linguistic and historical and social fields at one 
and the same time. 


When the last county of the hundred and fourteen has 
been covered, the task of revision and combination will pre- 
sent itself. We shall then have a dozen or more manuscript 
theses on the shelves of the University Library, containing 
in all something like twelve or fifteen thousand names. All 
of these will have to be checked and verified, reduced to uni- 
formity in style and manner of treatment, and arranged under 
a single alphabet. The final conclusions that it will be possible 
to draw from a consideration of the whole body of Missouri 
names, under all the multifarious aspects that have been 
outlined above, will of course be much richer, more reliable, 
and more valuable than could be the case for any single 
section. The work of digestion and comprehensive evaluation 
will surely make a worthy task for a doctor’s dissertation. 
When it is finished there will be a rather bulky and we hope 
a rather useful contribution to present to lovers of Missouri 
and of place-name study everywhere. 
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One more difficulty will then arise, and perhaps a for- 
midable one—the matter of publication. But this last prob- 
lem is still too far in the future to be as yet a very pressing 
one. Doubtless the depression of 1932 will then be only an 
unpleasant memory, and ways and means will somehow be 
found to make the complete story of Missouri place-names 
available to the large and loyal public interested in Missouri’s 
inexhaustible wealth of history and tradition. 
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THE FOUNDING OF STE. GENEVIEVE, 
MISSOURI* 


BY MRS. IDA M. SCHAAF 


Historians concede that Ste. Genevieve was the first 
permanent settlement west of the Mississippi. It has been 
generally accepted that this first settlement was on the bank 
of the Mississippi about four miles south of the present town, 
opposite the city of Kaskaskia, and, that because of the great 
flood of 1784, when the entire locality was inundated, the 
town was moved to the present site. Because of the vague- 
ness of its early history and lack of documentary evidence, the 
time of the settlement is unknown but conceded to have been 
earlier than 1759. The writer’s intention is to give her reasons 
for believing that the original settlement was not where it is 
now supposed to have been but on the present site of Ste. 
Genevieve, that the date was at least as early as 1720, and 
that the name was St. Joachim. 

It is an historical fact that in 1723 Philip Francois 
Renault was granted the right to mine in what is now the 
state ot Missouri, at the place which, even then, was known 
as the mines of La Motte. Renault brought from France 
men and machinery and stopped at San Domingo to purchase 
slaves to work the mines. It is also an historical fact that 
Renault worked these mines, the lead being molded in the form 
of collars and carried to the river on pack horses. The road 
he traveled is definitely known and still exists in many places. 
It has been generally accepted, as stated in Houck’s History 
of Missouri, Vol. 1, p. 284, that this lead was taken to Fort 
Chartres for shipment. The absurdity of this statement seems 
to have never occurred to us. The road over which the lead 
was brought came to the river in the near vicinity otf the 
present site of Ste. Genevieve. Because of the impregnable 
cliffs it was impossible for a landing place to have been above 





*Reprinted from ‘‘Mid-America,’’ July, 1932, Volume XV, Number 1, by 
courtesy of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society. 
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Ste. Genevieve. About a mile above the town was, until a 
few years ago, an enormous bluff, some 150 feet above the 
waters of the river, extending out into the water sharply. 
This spot was known as Rock Point and is shown on the map 
made by Ross who was sent by the English in 1765 to survey 
the territory east of the Mississippi which they (the English) 
had taken from the French. He published his map in London 
in 1770. From this Rock Point high bluffs extended north, 
along the river’s bank, many miles. (This point and much 
of the bluffs have been blasted away by the Government for 
ballast used in river work.) To reach Fort Chartres from the 
river landing on the west side, it was necessary to carry the 
lead, in canoes, up the river, against the strong current, some 
seven miles. The absurdity of this is apparent when we con- 
sider that the river ran before the doors of the place to which 
the lead was brought from the mines. The above contention 
(that there was a settlement on the site of the present Ste. 
Genevieve in Renault’s time) is only a logical conclusion, but, 
to substantiate this conclusion, the following facts are cited 
from Houck’s History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 338: 


“In 1881 an old stone well, standing like a chimney or a 
tower....was discovered accidently...... On one of the 
stones at the top of this well were found, distinctly cut, the 
figures 1732.”...... “Trudeau, however, says in his report 
of 1798 that the old village was settled ‘for more than sixty 
years’ thus confirming evidence that the village was settled 
at least as early as 1732 [1738]. Pittman, who wrote in 1767, 
says the ‘first settlers of this village removed about 28 years 
ago from Cascasquias’.”...... “A distinct reference to a 
French settlement on the west side of the Mississippi, in 1742, 
is made in a report to the Government of Virginia, cited in a 
note of a translation of DuPratz.” 


Again, Father Watrin, writing in 1764, says: ‘Fifteen 
years ago, at a league from the old village on the other bank 
of the Mississippi, there was established a new village under 
the name of Ste. Genevieve”’ (Jesuit Relations, 70:235, cited in 
Houck, II, 292). That date would have been 1749, which is 
the definite year of the establishment of the town of Ste. 
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Genevieve on the west bank of the Mississippi opposite the 
town of Kaskaskia from which the inhabitants moved after 
the great flood of 1784. It has been accepted that “‘the old 
village”’ referred to by Father Watrin was Kaskaskia, but the 
writer believes it was not Kaskaskia but the settlement made 
by the miners on the present site of Ste. Genevieve, which is 
about the distance of a league north of the ‘‘new Village” of 
Ste. Genevieve spoken of by Father Watrin. 

Renault mined until 1742. His was only surface mining 
and the lead lay near the surface in pockets. Many of the 
holes made by the early miners still exist near Mine La Motte 
and are known as “The Diggins.” The real lead was in veins 
deep in the ground, but with this we are not concerned at 
this time. The only reason for mentioning it is that Renault, 
believing he had exhausted the mines, took his men and 
machinery and returned to France, which, it may be assumed, 
depleted the number of the inhabitants to such an extent that 
the Jesuit missionaries at Kaskaskia, who had to cross the 
river to visit their charges at this settlement, deemed it wise 
to advise that the village be moved nearer to them. To quote 
again from Father Watrin, writing of this new village: 
“when the new inhabitants saw their houses multiply, they 
asked to have a church built; this being granted them, the 
journeys of the missionary became still more frequent.” 
This church was called St. Joachim while the village was 
Ste. Genevieve. The settlement, the site of which had been 
abandoned in 1749, was known as St. Joachim and a military 
fort was located there. André de Guirre La Rose was Captain 
of Militia and his marriage record, written by Father Watrin, 
is as follows: 


“Registre des marriages que J’ai celebres dans l’eglise de 
St. Joachim au Illinois de l’an 1759 

“Le 26 Fevrier apres avoir publié deux bans de marriages 
avec dispense du troisieme entre le Sieur André de Guirre 
dit La Rose, Capitaine de Milice a St. Joachim, et de Marie 
La Boissiere, veuve de Joseph Baron de la paroisse de Ste. 
Anne a la Nouvelle Chartres. Sans quil se soit formé d’oppo- 
sition ni decouvert d’empechement Je soussigné Miss. de le 


| 
| 
; 
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Compagnie de Jesus deservant la dite eglise de St. Joachim, 
ai recu leur mutual consentment en prescence des temoins 
soussignes fait au dit lieu de St. Joachim les jour et an ci 
dessus 


P. F. Watrin, Miss. C. de Jesus.” 


Translated this record reads: ‘On the 26th of February, 
after having twice published the bands [banns] of marriage, 
dispensing with the third, between Mr. André de Guirre, 
called La Rose, Captain of Militia of St. Joachim, and Marie 
La Boissiere, widow of Joseph Baron, of the Parish of Ste. 
Anne of Nouvelle Chartres; having found no objection nor 
discovered any impediment, I, the undersigned Missionary 
of the Company of Jesus, have, in the said church of St. 
Joachim, received their mutual consent, in the presence of 
the undersigned witnesses being of the said place of St. 
Joachim, the day and year aforesaid.” 

Father Watrin says that André de Guirre La Rose was 
of St. Joachim; also he says the witnesses were ‘“‘au dit lieu 
de St. Joachim,” that is, of that same place, St. Joachim. 

A year later Father Watrin performed the marriage of 
Jean Baptiste de Guirre and Cecile Baron, son and daughter, 
respectively of the above. In this record he writes: ‘Jean 
Baptiste de Guirre, fils de Sieur André de Guirre Ancien 
Capitaine de Milice a St. Joachim et de feu Elizabeth Brunet, 
et Cecile Baron, fille de feu Joseph Baron, aussi Capitaine de 
Milice a St. Joachim et de Marie La Boissiere.” 

This marriage was February 5, 1760. There was a fort 
at this upper settlement, St. Joachim, and André de Guirre 
La Rose, as well as Joseph Baron, was Captain there, de 
Guirre succeeding Baron at the latter’s death. 

The writer, who is familiar with every inch of the sur- 
rounding country, has searched in vain for any evidence of 
what might have been a fort near the site of the town opposite 
Kaskaskia. However, in the heart of the present town is a 
building which, without doubt, was the block house of a fort. 
This house is now owned by Mr. J. Vion Papin of St. Louis. 
It has been believed it was built by Jean Baptiste Vallé 
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just after the great flood, i. e., about 1785 or 1786. The 
writer believes it was not built by Mr. Vallé, but only re- 
modeled, though to no great extent, for the present contour of 
the house is exactly that of a block house. The foundation of 
this house is exactly of the shape, form and construction of old 
French forts, Fort Chartres for instance, though much less 
in extent. The foundations run out beyond the house under 
the porches, which proves the size of the block house was 
greater than that of the present house. 


The house that is conceded to have been the very first 
built on the present site of Ste. Genevieve stands a block 
south of Mr. Papin’s house and faces the Gabourri creek and 
was built by Francois Vallé, son of Francois Vallé, the first 
Commandant under Spanish rule, and Commandant after 
Henri Peyroux. About half a block south of Mr. Papin’s 
house stands one known as the Bolduc house. The Bolduc 
family claim this was built in 1735 and moved from the lower 
town after the flood. That it was built in 1735 is possible, 
but that it was moved is not probable. It is not built like Mr. 
Papin’s house but is constructed of logs placed upright; the 
spaces between the logs is [are] filled with rocks and mortar, 
the cross sections are fastened together with wooden pins and 
the roof is distinctively of the earliest type of French building. 
This house is known to have been the Government house. 


Another house a block north of Mr. Papin’s was built 
shortly after the flood by Vital St. Gemme, very likely in 
1786 or 1787. 


The writer’s supposition is that the space extending from 
the Gabourri creek on the south about two blocks north, from 
the river on the east about two blocks west, was the enclosure 
of the fort where André de Guirre La Rose was Captain; 
that, after the old village had been abandoned, Vital St. 
Gemme de Beauvais acquired the land lying along the river 
front; Jean Baptiste Vallé acquired the upper half and Francois 
Vallé acquired the lower half. After the flood, these, the most 
important men of the town, built homes on the new site. 
Francois Vallé built facing the Gabourri; Jean Baptiste 
Vallé remodeled the old block house; Vital St. Gemme built 
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on his land. The thought arises, why did not Francois Vallé 
use for a home the large house which stood on his land? 
The answer is that it was used as the Government house and 
Don Silvio de la Cartabona de Oro was Commandant and, 
consequently to him as the most important person was tend- 
ered the best house. After Henri Peyroux, Francois Vallé 
was made Commandant and he then occupied the large house. 

These thoughts and arguments are respectfully offered 
for the consideration of historians with the hope that the facts 
will be searched out and proven. 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 
TENTH ARTICLE 
MACK ON JOURNALISM 


Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, said Joseph B. 
McCullagh was the best reporter he had ever known. Mr. 
McCullagh said Mr. Dana was the dean of the newspaper 
profession. This interchange of mutual respect did not re- 
strain Mr. McCullagh from comment when he caught the 
dean nodding. 


The New York Sun, which is always ready to point out the inelegancies 
of expression of other newspapers, will, we trust, pardon us for calling 
attention to a grave infraction of the rules of good composition in its own 
issue of March 5. The headline of an article on the trial of Alderman 
Cleary reads in this way: ‘A Foreman who looks like Abraham Lincoln 
on the Cleary Jury.’”” When was Abraham Lincoln on the Cleary jury? 
Never that we know of, and yet the Sun’s language plainly says the foreman 
resembles Mr. Lincoln in the capacity of a juror in the Cleary case. The 
Sun should have said: ‘“‘A Foreman on the Cleary Jury who looks like 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


In the foregoing Mr. McCullagh illustrated one of the 
most common lapses of the headline writer. At another time 
he took Mr. Dana to task on a point which the editor of the 
Sun must have viewed more seriously: 


The New York Sun, in an editorial on Mr. Beecher, says: 

“It is not necessary to recall the painful details of his career.” 

This, we suggest, is very unjust because it is too sweeping. There 
were no “painful details” in Mr. Beecher’s “career.” There was a painful 
event in his career. The Sun’s language, however, implies that Mr. 
Beecher’s whole career was filled with painful details. The truth is that 
the event to which reference is made, when Mr. Beecher’s conduct is un- 
favorably mentioned, is ‘‘painful” chiefly because of the magnificent back- 
ground of life and character which stood behind it. It was one fragment 
of alloy in what was else a mass of pure gold. It should be looked upon 
not as constituting a bad career, but as tingeing and discoloring a grand 
career; or as one of the poet’s beautifully puts it: 

“Like a spot upon a vestal’s robe, 
The worse for what it stains.” 
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When “copy” came over the wire “‘all balled up,” to 
use the vernacular of the telegraph editor, Mr. McCullagh 
insisted that it be straightened out or left out. He called 
attention to what had befallen two newspapers which did not 
adopt this rule of accuracy or nothing: 


Lord Tennyson’s seventeen-line elegiac on the death of the Duke of 
Clarence seems to have fared badly in transmission by cable. It started 
from the other side in blank heroic, but arrived in this country in blankety 
blank heroic. Thus the Cincinnati Enquirer makes the laureate say for his 
first line: ‘The bridal girl—and falls upon the bier,” instead of ‘‘the 
bridal garland falls upon the bier.” But this is not worse than the Phila- 
delphia Press, which gives the fifth and sixth lines thus: 

“Mourn! That a world-wide empire mourns with you, 

That all the thorns are clouded by your loss, with tender solace.” 

Exactly how “thorns” could be clouded with anybody’s loss it is 
difficult to tell. The matter is explained only by the fact that where the 
Press prints “thorns” the poet wrote “thrones.’”’ We shall instruct the 


noble lord to send by mail instead of by cable when he writes for the 
Globe-Democrat. 


REVOLUTIONIZING CONVENTION NEWS 


Beginning in 1880 Mr. McCullagh put into effect his 
ideas of reporting national political conventions. As a corre- 
spondent he had attended such conventions since the Civil 
war days. As the head of a great newspaper his opportunity 


came to show how these quadrennial events should be treated. 
He said: 


It was the policy of the newspapers no farther back than that (1880) 
to depend very largely on the reports sent out by the Associated Press. 
Prominent journals had been in the habit of sending correspondents to 
conventions to supplement or introduce, as the case might be, the reports 
of the Associated Press. The reports of these correspondents consisted 
mainly of opinions or expressions as to what the convention ought to do 
but not as to what it would or might do. These expressions of opinion 
could have been written just as well without visiting the scene of the con- 
vention to take a survey of the field. The Associated Press makes no effort 
to solve the future but waits for the hereafter to reveal its own secrets 
before they are put upon the wires and given to the world. Therefore if 
the Associated Press reports alone were received the world would know very 
little about what a convention was going to do. It remained for the 
Globe-Democrat to introduce a new order of things. The idea of sending 
a corps of bright, energetic, wide-awake reporters to the convention city 
a week before the convention meets, with instructions to see every promi- 
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nent delegate as soon as he arrives, to become thoroughly acquainted with 
every delegation and to learn beforehand just what it will do in the con- 
vention, so far as it is possible to obtain such knowledge, had never im- 
pressed itself on any newspaper before. Other Western papers followed 
the example of the Globe-Democrat, but those in the East, always slow to 
profit by Western enterprise, never undertook to anticipate the action 
of a convention until 1892. It may seem a little remarkable but true it is 
that only one paper in New York had ever made any effort to anticipate 
the convention news. 

The reports of the Globe-Democrat, or rather its forecasts of national 
convention proceedings, have been the theme of extended comment by 
journalists and close newspaper readers for more than a decade. It has 
been the custom of the paper to publish everything before the opening 
day of the convention; so that when the routine began there was nothing 
to do but to report in perfunctory style just what the Globe-Democrat 
had been telling for a week. In 1888, the Globe-Democrat put a corps of 
reporters in Chicago with instructions to clean up the convention before 
it met, and they did it so satisfactorily that it revolutionized journalism 
in Chicago completely. 


In 1892 Mr. McCullagh enlarged upon his original way 
of doing the national political convention. He added illus- 
trating to reporting in advance. He sent twenty reporters 
and artists to Chicago a week before the opening. This was 
his plan: 


They were not turned loose upon the city and told to bring in what 
they could, regardless of its value, but by visiting the hotels, watching 
the newspapers and using the wires, it was possible to learn just when each 
delegation would start, when it would arrive and where it would be quar- 
tered. This simplified matters greatly and enabled the reporters and artists 
to gather them in rapidly on their arrival. A book was kept showing just 
when delegations would arrive, where they would have headquarters 
and the names of each delegation who would be able to furnish desired 
information. On the arrival of a delegation a reporter and an artist would 
be detailed to visit the hotel, and after the chairman or spokesman was 
pointed out to the reporter he would proceed to interview him, while the 
artist stood at a distance and made a sketch of the victim, which was 
usually completed before the interview was finished. Another member, 
and sometimes as many as half a dozen of the same delegation, would be 
treated in the same manner. After the work was completed the reporter 
and the artist would return to the Leland hotel, the Globe-Democrat head- 
quarters, one to the artists’ studio, the other to the reporters’ room. There 
the artist prepared an engraving in chalk while the reporter wrote up his 
“copy” and got it ready for the wire. 

Two shipments of the artists’ plates were made every day. Five 
artists were engaged up to the opening day of the convention. Fifteen 
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men were on the reportorial work. They were educated in the science 
of condensation and gave the views of delegates and their probable action 
in the convention in the fewest possible sentences. They left nothing 
unsaid, however, that would give full and fair expression to a man’s views, 
and probably no attempt at interviewing and condensing has ever given 
such general satisfaction. The immense sales of the Globe-Democrat in 
Chicago every day attested that fact. On the third day the demand for 
the paper was so great that the supply was exhausted in a few minutes 
after arrival, and the orders thereafter were doubled and in some instances 
quadrupled. Interviewing and illustrating a convention before it met was 
something never before undertaken by a newspaper and it was accomplished 
in Chicago before the other newspapers knew what was going on. If the 
twenty reporters and artists failed to come in contact with any delegate 
with ideas, to get an expression of opinion from him and to picture his 
features true to life that delegate was not heard from. 


BAD JOURNALISM 


Numberless were the instances of bad journalism to which 
Mr. McCullagh called attention. He found his object lessons 
in many parts: 


In describing Mr. Cleveland’s appearance a Boston paper says he 
‘wears only a moustache.”” This means when he is bathing, we suppose; 
but a Boston paper should be a little more explicit in treating such matters. 

The sporting columns of the Republican inform us that Mr. Blow, of 
this city, “has offered an elegant prize for the fastest gentleman’s road 
team.’ The fastest gentleman will please call up and take the prize. 

The New York Sun, which is nothing if not critical concerning the use 
of the English language by its contemporaries, prints the phrase “sworn 
affidavit” in the headline of an important article in its issue of Thursday 
last. Perhaps they have unsworn affidavits in New York sometimes. 
They are never seen out West. 

Those who missed seeing Tuesday’s parade must have regretted it all 
the more when they read in yesterday’s Dispatch that ‘‘the employes of 
the Excelsior Manufacturing Company came next dressed in straw hats 
and white shirts.”” That must have been an astonishing spectacle indeed. 

We are sorry to be compelled once more to chide the New York Sun 
for incorrect use of language. But we find in that journal of Saturday last 
a letter written by Henry Clay in 1840, and we find this caption over it: 
“An Unpublished Letter by Henry Clay.” Is the circulation of the Sun 
so small that matter appearing in its columns is still ‘“‘unpublished?”’ 

Again we offer to subscribe to an assasination fund to be expended on 
the editor who shall first inform his readers that “‘the smoke of battle has 
cleared away.’’ We made this proposition last November. The New York 
Herald was the first transgressor, and a few months after the editor of the 
Herald came near being killed for it. 
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“The Globe-Democrat and some other illy informed journals are dis- 
cussing the origin of the phrase ‘a barrel of money,’ and its Tuckahoe 
contraction ‘bar’l o’ money’.’’—Republican. 

Well, if the illy informed journals speak thus and so, what should the 
“‘welly informed” journal say? Eh—how is that for English! Poor old 
Republican. 

“There is among writers who pretend to cut their sentences according 
to the fashion of the times a general rejection of the subjunctive form.”— 
Chronicle. You don't say. Well, wonders will never cease. But we still 
have the pluperfect tense, the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, 
and the nominative case to help us out. We are sorry to part with the 
“subjunctive form” but we suppose we shall have to let it go. 

“Wheat is ready to cut around Perry, Georgia.”"—Republican of 
yesterday. If wheat is ready to “to cut around Perry, Georgia,” we trust 
some of its good friends will head it off and make it march straight through. 

The New York World has been accused by its local contemporaries of 
introducing wild Western style into the journalism of that city. The 
World’s headline writer, however, must be a recent graduate of Harvard, 
because none but Harvard graduates write like the following, which we 
find in startling black letters over a special dispatch in Sunday’s World, 
“The murdered man in a critical condition and not likely to recover.” 

A sad case of cruelty is reported by the Evening Republican in noting 
the sudden death of a citizen yesterday. It says: “his death was a perfect 
surprise not even the services of a physician having been employed.” 
There ought to be a sudden death among the reporters of that paper 
without even the services of a physician being employed, but we presume 
that the only thing murdered in the establishment is the King’s English. 

The writers employed on the New York Herald excel in nothing so 
much as in descriptive power. They are much given to what one of Mr. 
Thackeray’s heroes was in the habit of calling “foine writen” in all the 
departments of literature; but their strong point is their graphic and vivid 
pen portraiture. What, for instance, can be more strongly expressive, and 
at the same time more deliberatively suggestive than the following from 
a Herald ‘‘Commissioner”’ sent to interview General Schenck on his arrival 
in New York from Europe: 

“Said he, ‘when I made up my mind to come I came.’ As he said this 
his jaws seemed to contract and to press strongly upon one another. In 
a moment his face, which a moment before had the most mediocre, roast 
beef expression, assumed a totally different character.” 

That the Springfield Republican should weary of nominating the 
Adams family to office is only natural, but it is incomprehensible that its 
weariness should extend to allow the expression, ‘‘A Failed Savings Bank,” 
as the title of an editorial article. Let us piously hope that Richard Grant 
White may not hear of it. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the Post-Dispatch, has kept standing at its 
editorial head for several days the announcement that it would on Monday 
afternoon print a full report of Mr. Blaine’s eulogy on President Garfield. 
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Several of our esteemed morning contemporaries in different parts of the 
country have made the announcement that they would print the speech 
on Tuesday morning. In order to enable all to fulfill their promises the 
Globe-Democrat prints the speech in full this morning as a special dispatch 
from Washington. The Scriptures (1 Kings, XX, 11) tell us that the King 
of Israel once said, ‘‘Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself 
as he that putteth it off.” Which may be interpreted to mean that news- 
papers should not boast so much of what they intend to do as of what they 
have already done. 

During the slow progress of the Turko-Russian war the different 
newspapers have chosen different specialties, but, as far as we can learn, 
the Republican is the only paper whose correspondent has made a specialty 
of telling how much there is that he doesn’t know. Yesterday, for instance, 
he telegraphed that ‘“‘the indications have been full of portent.” We 
should have guessed as much, but we should not have known, if the special 
had not told us, that “there is no positive report of the proceedings of the 
council at Windsor, although rumors of all kinds abound”; nor would we 
have thought it worth while sending a special correspondent to London to 
say: “It is certain that one or more resignations have been tendered to 
the Queen, but whether she has accepted them or who the successors are 
to be, I am not in a position to state.” If the Republican pays for this as 
news, it is bad; if it makes it up at home, it is worse. 
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The New England Heritage of Missouri 
Temperance in the 1830’s 

Topics In Missouri History 

‘*Beyond the Sabbath” 

Some More Lost Counties of Missouri 
Advertisements in the Pioneer Press 


THE NEW ENGLAND HERITAGE OF MISSOURI 


SECOND ARTICLE 


In this second article on the careers of fifty-one New 
Englanders who have become important figures in the history 
of Missouri, are listed those who come from the states of 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire. In 
the first article, which appeared in The Missouri Historical 
Review in October, 1932, the names and careers of 16 persons 
from the State of Connecticut were given. The State of 


Rhode Island has not contributed one person to the total 
list of fifty-one. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Rev. Timothy Flint, missionary-writer, was born 
near North Reading, Massachusetts, on July 11, 1780. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1800, served in pulpits in New 
England and came West in 1815, stopping in Ohio. The 
next year he came on to Missouri and preached for a time at 
St. Louis, St. Charles, Jackson, and New Madrid. He was 
the author of numerous travel books and works of fiction, 
and died at Salem, Massachusetts, on August 16, 1840. 

George C. Sibley was born at Great Barrington, Mas- 
sachusetts, April 1, 1782. For many years he was Indian 
agent at Fort Osage, now the site of Sibley in northeastern 
Jackson county, Missouri. He and his wife, Mary Easton 
Sibley, founded Lindenwood College at St. Charles. He died 
January 31, 1863. 
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Russel Farnham was born in Massachusetts in 1784, 
and as a young man was employed by John Jacob Astor in 
the American Fur Company. Farnham sailed for Oregon on 
the ship Tonquin in 1810. From 1814 through 1816 he per- 
formed the remarkable feat of traveling alone and on foot 
across Siberia in Asia and a part of Europe, with dispatches 
for Astor in New York. Astor sent Farnham into the Mis- 
sissippi valley in 1817 as a trader, and he operated on the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, later locating a trading post 
near where the city of Rock Island, Illinois, now stands. In 
1824, Farnham and his partner, Davenport, established a 
post at Blacksnake Hills, now St. Joseph, Missouri. Farn- 
ham owned property at Portage des Sioux, Missouri, and 
later made his home at St. Louis. He died at St. Louis on 
October 23, 1832. 

Nathaniel Patten founded with Benjamin Holliday in 
1819 at Franklin, Missouri, the first newspaper published west 
of St. Louis and the first published north of the Missouri 
river. The paper was called the Missouri Intelligencer and 
Boon’s Lick Advertiser. Patten was born at Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1793. He lived for a time in Kentucky and came 
to Missouri in 1818. His paper was later moved to Fayette 
and then Columbia. Patten died November 24, 1837, at 
St. Charles, Missouri, where he had been publishing a paper. 

Samuel Knox, a representative in Congress from Mis- 
souri, was born at Blandford, Massachusetts, March 21, 1815. 
He graduated from Williams College in 1836 and from the 
law department of Harvard in 1838. The latter year he moved 
to St. Louis. He was city counselor in 1845, and served in 
Congress from 1864 to 1865. He resumed the practice of 
law in St. Louis, later returning to Blandford, Massachusetts, 
where he died March 7, 1905. He is buried at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Judge Stephen P. Twiss was born May 2, 1827, at Charl- 
ton, Massachusetts. He graduated from the Harvard Law 
School in 1852, and in 1856 was one of the founders of the 
Republican party. He served in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature and was city solicitor of Worcester. He came to 
Kansas City in 1865. He served in the Missouri General 
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Assembly, and later as city counselor of Kansas City. Pres- 
ident Hayes appointed him an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Utah where he served five years. 
After 1885, he was again a leading attorney of Kansas City, 
and died there September 21, 1912. 

Anna Callender Brackett was born in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1836, and came to St. Louis in 1867. There she was 
associated with William Torrey Harris in establishing a 
modern school system, and became the principal of the St. 
Louis Normal School. It is said that she was the first woman 
to become principal of a normal school in the United States. 
She was an author and a leading educator, and died at Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, March 21, 1911. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins was born November 30, 
1837, at Williamsburg, Massachusetts, a son of Dr. Mark 
Hopkins. Henry Hopkins graduated from Williams College, 
and later, like his father, became its president. He was a 
chaplain in the Union army during the Civil War, and from 
1880 to 1902 was pastor of the Second Congregational Church 
of Kansas City, Missouri. He died at Rotterdam, Holland, 
August 18, 1908. 

Judge Washington Irving Wallace was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, December 25, 1840. He moved to Wisconsin 
when 15 years of age and graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1864. He later studied law and moved to 
Lebanon, Missouri, in 1866. He was elected State senator in 
1876 and served four years. In 1884 he was elected circuit 
judge, and was re-elected in 1886. He had served in the 
Union army during the Civil War. Judge Wallace died at 
Lebanon, November 7, 1923. <A high school has been erected 
at Lebanon as a memorial to him. It was given by Mrs. 
Wallace. 

Judge William B. Homer was born at Brimfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1849. He graduated from Amherst in 1871, 
and then studied law at Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Homer came to St. Louis in 1872 where he practiced law. 
In 1909, Governor Hadley appointed him a circuit judge 
and in 1910 he was appointed excise commissioner. In 1911 
he was again appointed a circuit judge, serving until 1913. 
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He returned to his private practice except for a term as judge 
of the City Court of St. Louis. He died at St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 26, 1930. 

Chester Harding was practically unknown when he came 
to St. Louis in 1819. He even had to pawn his valuables to 
get there. But he later became one of America’s most noted 
portrait painters. While he lived in Missouri, Harding 
painted the only known portrait from life of Daniel Boone, 
the frontiersman. Harding was born at Conway, Mas- 
sachusetts, on September 1, 1792. His glamorous career was 
closed by his death at Boston on April 1, 1866. 

Frederick Oakes Sylvester was born in Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 8, 1869. He came to St. Louis in 1892, 
and for several years was instructor in art at the Central 
High School. He served as secretary, and later, as president 
of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild. He was a noted landscape 
painter, and was awarded medals at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, the Portland Exposition, and by the Society of Western 
Artists. He died at St. Louis, March 2, 1915. 


VERMONT 


Judge Abiel Leonard was born at Windsor, Vermont, 
May 16, 1797. He attended Dartmouth College two years 
and came to Franklin, Missouri, in 1819, almost penniless. 
He became circuit attorney in 1823, and the following year 
had a duel with Major Taylor Berry, who was wounded and 
died shortly after. Leonard served in the General Assembly, 
and later became a Supreme Court judge. Judge Leonard 
died March 28, 1863. 

Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon religion, was born 
at Sharon, Vermont, December 23, 1805. Smith’s church 
began to play a part in the history of Missouri in 1831 when 
some of its members settled in and near Independence, Jack- 
son county, Missouri. Opposition over religion and slavery 
soon developed into what is known as the “Mormon War.” 
The Mormons moved to Clay and other counties and in 1836 
they agreed to move into a new county called Caldwell. The 
town of Far West was established, and Joseph Smith and other 
Mormon leaders moved there from Ohio. In 1838, the Mor- 
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mons agreed to leave the State, moving in the winter of 
1838-39. 

Roswell M. Field, father of Missouri’s great poet, Eugene 
Field, is recognized as one of the ablest lawyers in the history 
of Missouri. Roswell M. Field was born at Newfane, Ver- 
mont, on February 22, 1807. He graduated from Middle- 
bury College and was admitted to the bar when only 18 years 
of age. He came to St. Louis in 1839 and practiced law. 
He was one of the counsel in the famous Dred Scott case 
that was first tried in State and Federal courts of Missouri. 
Field married Frances Reed, also a native of New England, 
at St. Louis in 1848. Roswell M. Field died at St. Louis on 
July 12, 1869. 

George S. Park was born at Grafton, Vermont, October 
28, 1811. His life is intimately connected with the history of 
Missouri, Illinois and Texas. Park came to Missouri in 
1834 as a school teacher. -He fought in the Texas War for 
Independence, and in 1838 settled at the mouth of the Platte 
river in Missouri. There in 1844 he laid out the town of 
Parkville. In 1853 he began publishing the Parkville In- 
dustrial Luminary, which in 1855 was wrecked by a pro- 
slavery mob. Park later was elected to the State Senate. 
He was the founder of Park College at Parkville, Missouri, 
chartered in 1879. He died at his home in Illinois, June 6, 
1890. 

William H. Russell was born in Vermont, January 31, 
1812. He made his home at Lexington for many years, and 
engaged in transportation and freighting business. He was 
a member of the noted firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell. 
He was the founder of the famed Pony Express which operated 
between St. Joseph, Missouri, and San Francisco, California, 
in 1860 and 1861. Russell died at Palmyra, Missouri, Sep- 
tember 10, 1872, and is now buried at Lexington, Missouri. 

Ira Sherwin Hazeltine, a representative in Congress from 
Missouri, was born in Andover, Windsor county, Vermont, 
July 13, 1821. He moved to Wisconsin, and in 1851 laid out 
and named the city of Richland Center, Wisconsin, and 
practiced law there. He also taught school for a time in 
Mississippi. He farmed near Springfield, Missouri, in 1870, 
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and served in Congress from Missouri from 1881 to 1883. 
He died near Springfield, January 13, 1899. 

Henry Moses Pollard, a representative in Congress from 
Missouri, was born in Plymouth, Windsor county, Vermont, 
June 14, 1836. He graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1857 and later moved to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he was 
admitted to the bar in 1861. He served in the Civil war 
as a major of the Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteers. He 
moved to Chillicothe, Missouri, in 1865, practiced law, and 
served as mayor in 1874. In 1876 he was county attorney. 
From 1877 to 1879 he served in Congress. In 1879 he moved 
to St. Louis to practice law and died there February 24, 1904. 
He is buried at Chillicothe. 

Judge Elmer B. Adams was born at Pomfret, Vermont, 
October 27, 1842. He graduated from Yale in 1865, and later 
attended the Harvard Law School. Soon after his admission 
to the bar in Vermont, he came to St. Louis and opened a law 
office. He became a circuit judge in 1879. In 1895 he was 
appointed U. S. judge for the Eastern District of Missouri, 
an office he held until 1905. In later years, Judge Adams 
lectured extensively on legal subjects and was a special 
lecturer at the University of Missouri. He received honorary 
degrees from Yale, Missouri and Washington universities, 
and at his death on October 24, 1916, was serving his eleventh 
year as judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals. 

Judge E. P. Gates was born at Lunnenburgh, Vermont, 
March 5, 1845. He was graduated from Knox College at 
Galesburg, Illinois, in 1867. The next year he was admitted 
to the bar and began practicing at Independence, Missouri. 
From 1886 to 1890 he was county counselor of Jackson county 
and in 1896 was elected judge of the circuit court. He died at 
Independence, April 23, 1920. 

Dr. H. E. Robinson was the second president of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. He was born at Battleborough, 
Vermont, April 22, 1845. He served in the Civil war, and 
later studied dentistry in Boston, coming to Maryville, 
Missouri,“ in 1870 to practice his profession. In 1871 he 
purchased: the Maryville Republican. From 1875 to 1886 
he again practiced dentistry, but in 1888 bought the Re- 
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publican a second time. He continued as its editor until 
his last illness. He had served as a president of the Mis- 
souri Press Association. He died at Maryville, April 15, 1907. 


Walter L. Sheldon was born in Rutland, Vermont, in 
1858. He graduated from Princeton University and studied 
for several years in Germany. He came to St. Louis in 1886 
where he organized the Ethical Society of St. Louis. He was 
the author of a number of books on ethics, and died at his 
home in St. Louis, June 5, 1907. 


MAINE 


The Rev. Elijah Parish Lovejoy was born at Albion’ 
Maine, on November 9, 1802. He came to St. Louis in 1827 
as a school teacher, and won some fame as a political writer. 
He later became a minister and in 1833 started The St. Louis 
Observer, a religious newspaper. For his anti-slavery policies, 
Lovejoy’s paper was mobbed the night of July 21, 1836. 
The paper was moved to Alton, Illinois, where on November 
7, 1837, Lovejoy was killed in an encounter with another mob. 

The only senator of Missouri who was born in New Eng- 
land was Daniel Tarbox Jewett. He was born at Pittsfield, 
Somerset county, Maine, September 14, 1807. He graduated 
from the Harvard Law School. He located in Maine, was 
later engaged with his brother in operating a steamboat 
line on the Chagres River in the Isthmus of Panama, and 
then mined gold in California. He returned to Maine, but 
located in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1857, practicing law. He 
served in the Missouri General Assembly, and when Senator 
Charles D. Drake resigned, he was appointed United States 
senator, serving from 1870 to 1871. He resumed the practice 
of law at St. Louis, and died there October 7, 1906. 


William Augustus Hall, a representative in Congres® 
from Missouri, was born in Portland, Maine, October 15 
1815. He attended Yale College, was admitted to the bar 
and moved to Fayette, Missouri, in 1841. He became a 
circuit judge in 1847, served as a captain in the Mexican war, 
and as a delegate to the State Convention of 1861. He 
served in Congress from 1862 to 1865. He died near Dark- 
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ville, Randolph county, Missouri, December 15, 1888. A son, 
Uriel Sebree Hall, born in Missouri, also served in Congress 
and lived at Columbia until his death on December 30, 1932. 

George C. Swallow was born in Buckfield, Oxford county, 
Maine, in 1817. He was a pioneer geologist of the West, 
the first State geologist of Missouri, for years a member of 
the faculty of the University of Missouri, and first dean of 
the College of Agriculture of the University. He died at 
Evanston, Illinois, on April 20, 1899, and is buried in the 
Columbia Cemetery at Columbia, Missouri. The geology 
building on the campus of the University of Missouri is named 
Swallow Hall in his honor. 

William Orrington Lunt Jewett was born in Bowdoin- 
ham, Maine, December 27, 1836. His early life was spent in 
Illinois, and he served in the Union army during the Civil 
War. Later he attended the law department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and was admitted to the bar. He began 
practice at Mount Sterling, Illinois, and in 1868 moved to 
Shelbina, Missouri. In 1872 he became editor of the Shelbina 
Democrat, later becoming owner of the paper and retaining 
it until 1911. He was elected prosecuting attorney of Shelby 
county in 1876 and re-elected in 1878. In 1886 he was elected 
a representative in the General Assembly, and was re-elected 
in 1888. In 1892 he was president of the Missouri Press 
Association. He was one of the founders of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, and in 1909 and 1910 was its 
president. He died in Los Angeles, California, January 30, 
1927. 

Everett W. Pattison was born at Waterville, Maine, 
February 22, 1839. He was graduated from Waterville, 
(now Colby) College in 1858, and later served in the Civil 
war, attaining the rank of captain. He came to St. Louis 
after the war, and began practicing law. For nearly thirty 
years he devoted much of his time to writing law books and 
articles. He died at St. Louis, November 14, 1919. 

Vinton Pike was born at Cornish, Maine, in 1850. He 
came to St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1868, studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1872. For 50 years he was an active 
practitioner in that city. He was city counselor from 1882 
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to 1884 and a member of the board of public utilities from 1910 
to 1914. At his death in St. Joseph on October 13, 1922, he 
was a member of the State Board of Law Examiners. 


Dr. Frederic Aldin Hall was born at Brunswick, Maine, 
November 20, 1854. He graduated, from Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri, and was professor of Greek there from 
1892 to 1901. He then went to Washington University at 
St. Louis where from 1917 to 1923 he was chancellor. He 
held honorary degrees from three institutions, and died at 
St. Louis, March 24, 1925. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Judge Samuel Locke Sawyer, a representative in Congress 
from Missouri, was born at Mount Vernon, New Hampshire, 
November 27, 1813. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1833, and was admitted to the bar in 1836. He moved to 
Lexington, Missouri, in 1838. He was elected circuit attorney 
in 1848 and re-elected in 1852, and was a delegate to the State 
Convention of 1861. From 1871 until 1876 he was a circuit 
judge. From 1879 to 1881 he served in Congress. Judge 
Sawyer died at Independence, Missouri, on March 29, 1890. 


Judge Nathaniel Holmes was born in Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, July 2, 1814. He was a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School and came to St. Louis in 1839 where he practiced 
law. In 1865 he became a judge on the Missouri Supreme 
Court, resigning in 1868 to become professor of law at Harvard. 
Judge Holmes died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 
26, 1901. 

Edwin Obed Stanard, a representative in Congress, and 
the only New Englander to become a lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri, was born in Newport, Sullivan county, New Hamp- 
shire, January 5, 1832. Part of his early life was spent in 
Iowa, and he moved to St. Louis, Missouri, in 1853. He 
taught school in Illinois, and graduated from the St. Louis 
Commercial College in 1855. He entered business in St. 
Louis and from 1869 to 1871 was lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri. He served in Congress from 1873 to 1875. He 
re-entered business and died at St. Louis, March 12, 1914. 
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Judge John Cutler Gage was born in Pelham county, 
New Hampshire, April 20, 1835. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1856, was admitted to the bar in Boston in 1858, and then 
moved to Kansas City. He was the first president of the 
Kansas City Bar Association and of the Law Library Associa- 
tion, and in 1884 was president of the State Bar Association. 
He died February 27, 1915. 





TEMPERANCE IN THE 1830's 


Temperance is not necessarily as recent a public question 
as one might be induced to believe, for one hundred years 
ago in Missouri, in the 1830’s, temperance lectures were com- 
mon occurrences, and widely reported in newspapers. That 
the tenets of temperance might sometimes seem to clash with 
time-honored customs, evidently did not disturb the equanim- 
ity of the early Missourian as evidenced by the fact that 
during a Fourth of July celebration at Columbia in 1833, the 
banqueteers drank a toast to temperance. 

According to the Missouri Intelligencer of July 13, 1833, 
which reported the occasion, the Fourth of July was celebrated 
in Columbia in the ‘usual handsome and appropriate manner.” 
An address was given by Col. Austin A. King, later governor 
of the State, and followed by a banquet. After the tables 
were cleared, the celebrators proposed toasts. Twenty-four 
“regular toasts were drank,” and these were topped off with 
seventeen ‘‘volunteers,” for a total of forty-one toasts. It 
may not have seemed paradoxical at the time that one of the 
seventeen “‘volunteers’’ was proposed by Dr. J. H. Bennett to 
“Temperance—The true philosophy for practical life, in 
physics, morals and religion.” 





TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


Believing that Missouri schools, study clubs, and other 
local organizations would give more time to the presentation 
of programs concerning Missouri and its history if suitable 
subjects were suggested and adequate references to available 
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material were published, the State Historical Society is begin- 
ning in this issue of the Review a series of ‘‘Topics in Mis- 
souri History.” 

With each suggested topic, will be given a list of references 
showing where data on that particular subject may be found. 
The list of references is in no case intended to be as exhaustive 
as a bibliography, but on the other hand, it is intended to list 
those works that are either available in many local libraries, 
or which may be sent out on loan from the library of the State 
Historical; Society upon payment of transportation charges. 
In a few instances, rare or out-of-print books of great im- 
portance to the subject being treated will be included, but for 
the® most part,*only works easily obtained will be cited. 
References cited as Review indicate The Missouri Historical 
Review, published by the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
‘ .~ Of the two subjects treated in this issue of the Review, 
the first, on “Indian Tribes of Missouri,’’ contains references 
primarily on those Indian tribes that lived in Missouri, and 
does not treat allied subjects such as Indian Tales and Legends; 
Mounds;?Relics and Remains; or Indian Treaties in Mis- 
souri. The second topic, on ‘‘Literary Writers of Missouri,” 
lists the most important works that treat Missouri literature 
and literary writers in general; no attempt has been made in 
this list to include separately published biographical works 
on particular Missouri authors, or any of the extensive material 
on Missouri journalism and journalists. 





INDIAN TRIBES OF MISSOURI 


Bomar, Joe Lee, “Early Indians in Audrain County”, Review, XXIII, 
Oct., 1928, pp. 159-161. 

Conard, Howard L., editor, Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, (1901, 
6 vols.), III, pp. 353-370. 

Eaton, David W., “Echoes of Indian Emigration”, Review, VIII, Jan., 
Apr., July, 1914, pp. 93-99; 142-153; 198-205. 

“Fight Between Missouri and Sioux Indians”, Review, XX, Jan., 1926, 
pp. 355-356. 

Glenn, Robert A., ““The Osage War’, Review, XIV, Jan., 1920, pp. 201-210, 

Godsey, Roy, ‘‘The Osage War, 1837”, Review, XX, Oct., 1925, pp. 96-100. 

Graves, W. W. (Mrs.), ‘‘In the Land of the Osages—Harmony Mission” 

Review, XIX, Apr., 1925, pp. 409-418. 
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Hodge, Frederick Webb, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30 
(1912, two parts). 

Hume, John Robert (Dr.), “Early Indians of Ripley County”, Review, 
XXI, July, 1927, pp. 642-643. 

“The Indian Tribes of Missouri’, Review, XIX, Apr., 1925, p. 501. 

“Origin of the Osages”, Review, XXIII, Oct., 1928, pp. 130-132. 

Sibley, George C., ‘“‘Indian Mode of Life in Missouri and Kansas”, Review, 
IX, Oct., 1914, pp. 43-50. 

Spencer, Joab, ‘Missouri's Aboriginal Inhabitants”, Review, III, July, 
1909, pp. 275-292; IV, Oct., 1909, pp. 18-28. 

Stevens, Walter B., Centennial History of Missouri, (1921, 6 vols.), I, 
pp. 447-514. 

Thomas, John L., “Some Historic Lines in Missouri”, Review, III, Apr., 
1909, pp. 210-218. 

Violette, Eugene Morrow, A History of Missouri, (1918), “Indian Troubles 
in Missouri During the War of 1812”, Chapter IV, pp. 66-73. 

Williams, Walter, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri: Mother of the 
West, (1930, 5 vols.), I, Chapter XVII, pp. 225-248. 


LITERARY WRITERS OF MISSOURI 


Arbuckle, Gale, (editor), ‘‘A Garden of Living Missouri Poets and Theit 
Work,” The Troubadour, Oct., 1929. 

Brashear, M. M., “Missouri Verse and Verse-Writers”, Review, XVIII, 
Apr., 1924, pp. 315-344; XIX, Oct., 1924, pp. 36-93. 

Bryan, John A., “On Missouri Literature”, Review, XV, Jan., 1921, pp. 
416-417. 

Cranmer, Catharine, “Little Visits with Literary Missourians”, 
Review: Fannie Hurst, XIX, Apr., 1925, pp. 389-396; 

Sara Teasdale, XIX, July, 1925, pp. 664-674; 

Rupert Hughes, XX, Oct., 1925, pp. 112-119; 

Zoe Akins, XX, Jan., 1926, pp. 252-261; 

Augustus Thomas, XX, Apr., 1926, pp. 399-405; 

Orrick Johns, XX, July, 1926, pp. 509-514. 

DeMenil, Alexander Nicolas (Dr.), ‘‘A Century of Missouri Literature”, 
Review, XV, Oct., 1920, pp. 74-125. 

DeMenil, Alexander Nicolas (Dr.), The Literature of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, (1904), pp. 319-330. Also many references to particular Mis- 
souri authors throughout the book. 

DeMenil, Alexander, Nicolas (Dr.), The St. Louis Book Authors, (1925). 

Jesse, Richard H., and Allen, Edward A., Missouri Literature, (1901). 

“Missouri Leads in Literature”, Review, XIII, Oct., 1918, pp. 85-87. 

Shoemaker, Floyd C., A History of Missouri and Missourians, (1927), pp. 
355-361, on Missouri literature. 

Snoddy, J. S., A Little Book of Missouri Verse, (1897). 

Williams, Walter, and Shoemaker, Floyd C., Missouri: Mother of the 
West, (1930, 5 vols.), II, pp. 539-559. 
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“BEYOND THE SABBATH” 


Dueling as an art of settling personal disputes was fre- 
quently practiced in early Missouri, but not without the dis- 
approval of many contemporary observers. One of these 
objectors was Timothy Flint, a noted missionary-writer of 
Massachusetts who came to Missouri in 1816 and for the next 
few years traveled much in the west and preached at St. 
Louis, St. Charles, New Madrid and Jackson. Many of 
Flint’s experiences were related in a book published in 1826, 
and called Recollections of the Last Ten Years. Flint did not 
hesitate to express in his book, his opinion of dueling in St. 
Louis and its vicinity (page 178). 


“In the towns of the upper country on the Mississippi, and 
especially in St. Louis, there is one species of barbarism, that 
is but too common; I mean the horrid practice of duelling. 
But be it remembered, this is the barbarism only of that small 
class that denominate themselves ‘the gentlemen.’ It cannot 
be matter of astonishment that these are common here, when 
we recollect, that the fierce and adventurous spirits are 
naturally attracted to these regions, and that it is a common 
proverb of the people, that when we cross the Mississippi, 
‘we travel beyond the Sabbath.’ ”’ 


SOME MORE LOST COUNTIES OF MISSOURI 


To the list of several former Missouri counties whose 
original names were given in The Missouri Historical Review 
in October, 1931, might be added the following whose names 
are also nearly forgotten. 


Wakenda might have been the present name of Carroll 
county if the plans of the Missouri General Assembly had not 
been suddenly changed during the session of 1832-1833. 
It is said that a bill designating the new county as Wakenda, 
the name of a stream that flows through Carroll county, had 
passed the first and second readings in the legislature. But 
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when the bill came up for a final reading the news had just 
reached Jefferson City of the death of Charles Carroll, the 
last surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
The name of Wakenda was changed to Carroll, and the county, 
which was formed from Ray county, was defined and the act 
approved on January 2, 1833. 


Allen was the first name given to what is now Atchison 
county. By an act of the General Assembly approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1843, a part of Holt county was designated by the 
name of Allen county. At the next session of the General 
Assembly the county was organized and renamed Atchison, 
in honor of Senator David R. Atchison of Missouri, who on 
March 4, 1849, is said to have been president of the United 
States for a day. The act creating Atchison county was 
approved on February 14, 1845. 


Few persons recognize in the name Niangua county, the 
present county of Dallas. Niangua county was designated 
by an act of the General Assembly approved on January 29, 
1841. The county was named for the Niangua river, which 
is supposed to be a corrupted form of the Indian word Ne- 
hemgar, meaning “river of numerous springs or sources.” 
The county was renamed Dallas by an act approved Decem- 
ber 16, 1844, being named in honor of George M. Dallas of 
Pennsylvania, vice-president of the United States. 


Ashley county, which was defined by an act approved 
February 17, 1843, is now Texas county. Ashley county 
may have been named for William H. Ashley, first lieutenant- 
governor of Missouri, congressman and noted fur-trader, 
who had died in 1838. On February 14, 1845, an act was 
approved which changed the name of Ashley county to Texas 
county, in honor of the Republic, later the State, of Texas. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
AN ACT 
To establish Post-roads. 


BE it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
U. S. of America, in Congress assembled, That the following be eftablifhed 


as Poft roads: 
+ * + * 


In Louisiana.! 


From St. Genevieve, by Mine au Burton? and St. Louis, to St. Charles. 
From Kaskaskia, I. T.* by Genevieve and Capegirardeau, to New- 


madrid. 
a + + * + 


From the Louisiana Gazette, St.. Louis, July 5 and 12, 1810. 


NOTICE 


All perfons having demands againft the eftate of John Coulter,‘ 
deceafed, will pleafe to exhibit their claims within a year from the date 
hereof, to the underfigned who has obtained letters of adminiftration on 
the faid eftate, or they will not be entitled to receive any dividend of the 
affets in the hands of the administrator, if the faid eftate fhould prove 
infolvent: and thofe who are indebted to the faid eftate will pleafe to 
make immediate payment to the underfigned. 

Daniel Richardson. 
Administrator. 
St. Louis, Nov. 26th, 1813. 
From the Missouri Gazette, St. Louis, December 4, 1813. 


1The Territory of Louisiana, which included what is now Missouri, existed 
from 1805 to 1812. 

2Mine au Burton, or more properly, Mine a Breton, was a mining camp on 
the present site of Potosi, county seat of Washington county. 

‘Illinois Territory. 

*This John Coulter was a member of the great Lewis and Clark Expedition 
and is credited as the discoverer of what is now Yellowstone Park. His name 
is also spelled ‘‘Colter’’ and ‘‘Coalter.’’ He was born in or near Staunton, Va., 
about 1775. He enlisted with Lewis and Clark at Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 15, 
1803, and made the historic trip overland to the Pacific and back. But Coulter 
did not return all the way with the expedition, obtaining consent of the leaders 
to remain in the wilderness trapping. On a trip begun late in 1807, during his 
hazardous years in the West, Coulter crossed an unexplored region now claimed 
to be Yellowstone Park. Not until May, 1810, did Coulter return to St. Louis. 
He settled on a farm near the present site of Dundee, Franklin county, Missouri, 
and married. The exact date of Coulter’s death is not known, but from this 
advertisement it seems likely that he died in November, 1813. The cause of 
his death was said to be jaundice. 
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ST. JOSEPH THESPIAN SOCIETY.® 


The Thespians of St. Joseph respectfully announce to the citizens of 
the town and country, that they will make their first appearance on 
MONDAY evening, 3d November next, in the Comedy entitled 


“THE PRISONER AT LARGE.” 
- + * * - 


After which will be performed the popular Farce 
“P. P.or THE MAN AND THE TIGER.” 


* + * * + aa 


The whole to conclude with a popular song from a member of the 
company. 

Admittance 30 cents, children half price. 

Oct. 17, 1845. 
From The Gazette, St. Joseph, October 24, 1845. 


5Although Joseph Robidoux, founder of St. Joseph, had settled near the 
site of St. Joseph in 1826, it was not until 1843 that a town was laid out and 
given its present name. In 1845, the town was incorporated, and the same year 
a newspaper, The Gazette, began publication. In 1846, the town had a popula- 
tion of 967. The organization of a dramatic society, shown by this advertise- 
ment, indicates a cultural step rather surprising considering the frontier loca- 
tion of St. Joseph. In 1845, St. Joseph was experiencing the advance guard of 
westward emigration that was to come with a mighty rush in 1849 and the 1850's, 
and make the Buchanan county town one of the most important starting places 
on the overland trails. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
“RAY COUNTY CHAPTERS” 


Newspaper editors of Missouri, looking for material to 
work into feature, human interest, historical and news stories, 
should find some valuable suggestions in the experiences of 
Jewell Mayes of the Richmond Missourian. In December, 
1929, Mr. Mayes began a weekly series of articles entitled 
“Ray County Chapters.” So successful has the series been 
that the articles are still being printed, with no indication yet 
that they will be suspended because of lack of material. 

The wealth of story material that Mr. Mayes has un- 
covered in his local community only serves to show what lies 
unused but accessible in the hundreds of other communities 
throughout Missouri. The Richmond Missourian has printed 
in this weekly feature, not only stories that have great reader 
interest, and even news value, but stories that are at 
times real contributions to local history. 

Perhaps one of the best series of articles printed by the 
Missourian was that in which were reproduced the Civil war 
letters of Henry Renfro, a Confederate soldier, to his wife. 
These letters constitute a real historical contribution and at 
the same time proved of intense interest as news to the 
Missourian readers. In looking for further articles, Mr. 
Mayes found the war diary of Capt. John P. Quesenberry, 
extracts from which made additional stories. Family histories; 
genealogies; an article on transportation “‘as it used to be;”’ 
early school days; sketches of all the towns in the county; 
a list of the soldiers of the county in the various wars; a 
reprint of an old program of a social event; old-time dances— 
all have made stories for the Ray County Chapters. 

Compiling these articles has ‘not always been the vast 
amount of work that some editors might imagine. Many of 
the articles in the Missourian series have been written by 
contributors; for instance, Judge N. T. Gentry wrote an 
article on Ray county’s only governor, Austin A. King; 
Governor King’s son, Thomas Benton King, wrote his remi- 
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niscences. Local people have often been contributors; one 
person gave his manuscript of old cemetery records for publi- 
cation. One very valuable article, listing all the county clerks 
and county judges, with their terms of office, was compiled 
by county officials. 

The same factors that make the usual local items of a 
newspaper of such great interest to readers, are found in a 
series of historical articles such as these. Such stories have 
the advantage of an extensive, and almost untouched field 
from which to draw, and at the same time they present some- 
thing of value from the standpoint of the social background, 
or history, of the community. 


MISSOURI HISTORY SYLLABUS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A syllabus for a course of study in Missouri History, to 
be used by junior and senior high schools, has been issued by 
the State Department of Education. It divides the history 
of the State into five chronological periods as follows: Mis- 
souri Under France and Spain, Missouri Under the United 
States, Missouri a New State, Missouri and the Civil War, 
Missouri’s Recent Development. The syllabus describes the 
content to be taught by means of outlines and activities. 
Text and reference books are listed for each division of the 
course. Acknowledgment for assistance in compiling this 
course of study is made to Professor Elmer Ellis of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Miss Caroline Hartwig of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri High School. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL IN MISSOURI 


The observance of the bicentennial of the birth of George 
Washington has been general throughout the State of Missouri 
during 1932. Civic and patriotic societies as well as schools, 
professional organizations, and other local groups have parti- 
cipated in this nation-wide tribute. 

In Kansas City the week of February 22-27 was by proc- 
lamation of the mayor set aside for special programs honoring 
Washington, and the program was started by decorating the 
Washington statue in Washington Square. Many civic, 
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patriotic, and religious societies placed wreaths at the base of 
the statue. A banquet was held at the Kansas City Athletic 
Club and addresses were given on Washington. A patriotic 
program was given at Convention Hall before a crowd of 
7,500 persons. A ball was also given. Grade schools and high 
schools gave patriotic plays and pageants, one of the latter at 
West Junior High School having a cast of 200 characters. 
The Kansas City Chapter Colonial Dames of 17th Century 
dedicated two hackberry trees from Wakefield, Virginia, 
on June 4. The D. A. R. chapters held ceremonies on the 
157th anniversary of Washington’s taking command of the 
Continental Army, on July 2. The Kansas City Bar Associa- 
tion re-enacted the Continental Congress on September 17, 
and the American War Mothers re-enacted the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, on October 19. 

In St. Louis the 53d annual Veiled Prophet pageant, 
held Oct. 4, commemorated the bicentennial of Washington’s 
birth. Twenty symbolic floats illustrated in chronological 
order the outstanding events of his life. Previous to this 
patriotic societies and schools had held special programs on 
the anniversaries of dates associated with Washington’s 
career, and several Washington trees were planted. 

At Columbia the University of Missouri held a special 
program of music and patriotic songs on February 22. A 
descendant of the famous Washington Elm was planted on the 
lawn of the Missouri Bible College, and dedicated April 27 
by the students of the Bible College and the University of 
Missouri, citizens of Columbia and delegates to the state 
convention of the Disciples of Christ. Also the Daughters of 
American Colonists dedicated a tree on the lawn of the Uni- 
versity Library. 

In Springfield a city-wide celebration was undertaken 
under the leadership of the Kiwanis Club. The co-operation 
of other clubs and schools was secured, and the program was 
started February 21 with a musical program and a speech 
by Honorable Dewey Short. On February 22 a historical 
parade was given in which thirty-five floats depicted the life 
of Washington from birth to death. The Rotary Club organ- 
ized a series of programs from February to November, con- 
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sisting mainly of speeches on Washington and his contempo- 
raries. In addition to these city-wide celebrations other local 
groups, patriotic organizations and schools held special observ- 
ances in honor of Washington. 

The Carrollton Chapter of American War Mothers un- 
veiled a monument in memory of those who served in the 
World War, on November 11, as a part of the bicentennial 
program. 

The 14th annual Harvest Home Festival at Independence 
featured an exhibit representing Mount Vernon and the 
Betsy Ross house, in addition to the other local programs. 

An address from radio station KMBC on June 16 by 
Colonel E. M. Stayton on “The Military Life of George Wash- 
ington’’ was sponsored by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. This was typical of other radio programs occur- 
ring during the year. 

The Missouri Society Sons of the Revolution held a York- 
town program on October 19 in connection with a banquet of 
the Society. 

According to Mr. Charles L. Pack, President of the 
American Tree Association, there had been 183,468 trees 
planted in Missouri up to October 20, under the sponsorship 
of that association, in honor of George Washington, and 
others were expected to be planted before the end of the year. 

This is by no means a complete list of programs held 
during the year in honor of George Washington, but those 
listed are typical of the hundreds of similar observances 
throughout the State. Urban and rural districts alike paid 
tribute to this beloved patriot. 


A BICENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE IN CLAY COUNTY 


BY MRS. ROBERT S. WITHERS, LIBERTY 


As a feature of the George Washington Bicentennial 
celebration, Alexander Doniphan, Independence Pioneers and 
Elizabeth Benton chapters of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Liberty, Independence and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, joined in a service at the Simms’ family burial ground 
seven miles north of Liberty, on July 24th, to dedicate markers 
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placed on the graves of six daughters of Richard Simms, 
soldier of the Revolution. 


All arrangements for the program were made by Mrs. 
Llewellyn Jones, Chairman of Real Daughters for the Missouri 
D. A. R. and Mrs. Calvin Atkins of Independence and Mrs. 
Robert S. Withers of Liberty. 


Motor cars came from every direction to the square in 
Liberty and formed a long procession to make the journey 
over the hills to the quiet, neglected spot. The people gathered 
under the great oak tree which has sheltered the grave of 
Richard Simms for 82 years. All around were the graves of 
his sons and daughters, their mates and children, while in the 
far corner were the rude native stones marking the graves of 
his slaves. 

Richard Simms was a friend of Washington, was with him 
at Valley Forge and fought with the Virginia troops through 
the Revolution. He was granted land in Kentucky for his 
services and lived there awhile but moved on to western 
Missouri in the 1820’s. He died in Clay county in 1850 at 
the age of 98. His grave was marked in 1912 by Alexander 
Doniphan Chapter D. A. R. 

His land is farmed by alien hands; the family burial plot, 
unused for half a century, is surrounded by fields of hay, corn 
and tobacco; the old house, far off the road, stands deserted 
with its logs showing beneath the rotting weatherboarding. 
the spring of pure water, the gray stepping stone at its brink 
and a few primeval trees remain as Richard Simms knew them. 

The program was one of impressive dignity from Assembly 
Call until Taps marked its close. 

Mrs. James Landrigan of Kansas City, Mrs. P. M. Agee 
of Independence and Mrs. Mary B. PerLee of Liberty, 
regents of the participating chapters each presented the two 
names being honored by her chapter—Nancy and Jincy Simms; 
Margaret and Terrissa Simms; Frances A. Simms Peters and 
Sarah M. F. Simms Rouse. 


A history of the Simms family told the part played by the 


daughters of this pioneer family in the social and cultural life 
of their time. 
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Sixth generation descendants of Richard Simms contrib- 
uted to the success of the service. The markers were un- 
- veiled by Misses Alice Mary Graves of Kansas City and 
Eugenia Stogdale of Liberty, following an address delivered 
by Conn Withers, youthful attorney of Liberty, on “The 
Changes and Trends in Our Government Since the Adoption 


of the Constitution.”” These three are descendants of Frances 
A. Peters. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LEXINGTON, MISSOURI, 
AN HISTORIC STRUCTURE 


BY C. S. AUSTIN 


The buildings once known as Central College for Women» 
at Lexington, Missouri, were totally destroyed by fire on 
Saturday morning, August 20, 1932. It is one of the most 
historical places in this section of the State. Nothing remains 
but memories of a college which once thrived, reflecting cultural 
and educational influences, thus creating a wholesome and 
stimulating atmosphere throughout a large part of our land. 

In June, 1925, against local protest, the doors of this 
institution were closed by direction of the three Missouri 
Conferences under whose guidance it had operated through 
many years past, and all its remaining assets were transferred 
to Central College at Fayette, Missouri. L. D. Murrell of 
Marshall, Missouri, F. Lee Wallace of Lexington, and C. S. 
Austin of Carrollton, were designated as the committee to sign 
the final papers. Desolate but yet resplendent with memories 
of other days, it has carried grief not alone to the citizenry 
of Lexington, but to others throughout the middle west who 
have had to do with the institution. 

In 1847 the cornerstone was laid for a Masonic College 
whose removal from Palmyra, Missouri, had been authorized 
by the Missouri Grand Lodge of Masons. This school was 
formally dedicated and opened in 1848, and continued until 
just before the Civil war. During the war, the building and 
grounds were occupied alternately by Federal and Confederate 
troops. The building served as Federal headquarters during 
the battle of Lexington for the forces of Colonel James A. 
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Mulligan, who surrendered to General Sterling Price after a 
three-day siege, September 18, 19, 20, 1861. From this time 
until destroyed the building has borne the marks of battle 
from the batteries of Bledsoe, Guibor, Kneisley, and Churchill 
Clark. 

In 1865, the property was deeded to the State of Missouri 
and for several years was used as a military school. It was 
then deeded back to the Masons, who offered the property 
to any religious organization that would establish an educa- 
tional institution there. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, thus acquired the property which has been described 
as the most beautiful site in the State. The second day of 
September, 1869, it was organized and opened with Rev. 
W. M. T. Camp as president. He was followed by J. O. 
Church, three years; W. T. J. Sullivan, four years; M. G. 
Mcllhenny, three years; Dr. Wesley G. Miller, one year; 
W. F. Kerdolff, nine years; A. A. Jones, eight years; Dr. 
Z. M. Williams, six years; Rev. Alfred F. Smith, five years; 
Rev. G. M. Gibson, two years; Dr. Z. M. Williams, thirteen 
years; and E. H. Newcomb, two years. 

In 1905, Mr. George Murrell of Marshall, Missouri, 
contributed $30,000 and a handsome conservatory of music 
was erected. This hall bearing the name of the donor was 
adjoining the main building and was completely destroyed 
with the main structure. In 1910, the college was incor- 
porated and its controls were exercised or vested in a Board 
of Curators numbering eighteen, who were elected by the three 
Missouri Conferences. The members of the first Board are as 
follows: W. B. Palmore, J. F. Groves, L. B. Murrell, E. M. 
Taubman, H. D. McDaniel, C. W. Moore, R. H. Cooper, 
C. B. Duncan, C. S. Austin, H. C. Garrett, J. T. Lloyd, W. D. 
Rankin, Murray Carlton, M. T. Haw, Dr. M. Sloan, George 
W. Brown, Paul Brown, and H. W. Peters. 

With commencement exercises in June, 1925, it was 
decided by the Board of Curators that the institution should 
not reopen the following fall and the finis to a grand institu- 
tion was begun. 

Central College for Women was a “Class A’’ college, 
meeting all the requirements laid down by the General Board 
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of Education and stood out prominently among the colleges 
for women in the middle west. It had an average attendance 
of about 125, drawing its students from the best families of 
this section, as well as from the larger cities and occasionally 
from the east. The personnel of the alumni cannot be ex- 
celled. The graduates came largely from the sturdy settlers 
of this mid-west who had emigrated from the east, princi- 
pally from Virginia and Kentucky, and represented the very 
first families of the land. Alumnae and townspeople watching 
the Central College buildings burn to the ground could not 
but recall many of these things as they compared the rosy 
history which surrounded the historic site in the past, with 
the declining years of the institution and its tragic end. 


IN RE THE LOUISIANA AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD 
BY GEORGE M. BLOCK 


I have just returned, after a three months’ absence from 
the city, and have been reading the July number of the 
Missouri Historical Review. I was greatly interested because 
my ancestors took quite a prominent part in the initiation 
and the building of the first railroads in Northeast Missouri. 

I was not aware before reading the July number, that my 
grandfather, Phineas Block, was one of the incorporators and 
first board of directors of the proposed Louisiana and Columbia 
Railroad, incorporated in 1837. 

In an article in the July number, and once before in one 
of your publications, I noticed that in referring to the Louisiana 
and Missouri River Railroad, the first successfully proposed 
and constructed railroad in and through Pike county, and 
which road opened Pike county to the country east and west, 
reference is made to the fact that Robert A. Campbell, later 
lieutenant-governor of the State, was the president of this 
road. Now, Governor Campbell, whom I knew very well, 
was the original president of this road, but was only president 
at the very beginning and for an exceedingly short time. My 
father, Henry V. P. Block, a native of Pike county, Missouri, 
became president shortly after the incorporation, which, 
according to my recollection was either in 1868 or early in 
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1869, and he remained president until after ine road was 
leased to the Chicago & Alton. He was in charge as president 
during all of the preliminary work and during all of the con- 
struction work. Under his administration, the road was built 
and put into operation from Louisiana to Mexico, Missouri, 
there connecting with what was once known as the North 
Missouri Railroad; and, under his administration as president 
a branch line was extended to Fulton, and, under his ad- 
ministration as president, a right of way was obtained from 
Mexico to Kansas City. Associated with him as directors in 
obtaining the right-of-way and beginning construction from 
Mexico to Kansas City, were such men as Judge Sawyer, of 
Independence, Judge Uriel ‘Seebury, and I think Mr. Thomas 
Shackleford, of Howard county. Others equally as important, 
were connected with the enterprise as promoters and directors, 
whose names I have now forgotten. 

After initiating the movement to extend this railroad 
from Mexico to Kansas City, finding that because of lack of 
credit the Louisiana and Missouri River Railroad could not, 
itself, finance the building and extension to Kansas City, my 
father, who was on intimate terms of friendship with Mr. 
William Mitchell, Mr. John J. Mitchell, Mr. John Crerer, 
directors, Mr. T. B. Blackstone, president, and Mr. J. C. 
McMullan, general superintendent, all of the Chicago & 
Alton Railway, finally convinced these gentlemen that the 
taking over by the Chicago & Alton of the Louisiana and 
Missouri River Railroad and extending that road from Mexico 
to Kansas City, would be greatly advantageous to the Chicago 
& Alton, and, under his administration and through his efforts 
the Chicago & Alton leased the Louisiana and Missouri River 
Railroad for either 99 or 999 years and extended that line to 
Kansas City, thereby establishing what was known for many 
years as the “Triple Link Railroad.” 

My father was also president of the company which built 
the original bridge at Louisiana over the Mississippi River 
for the use of the Chicago & Alton, having in his employ in 
connection with the erection of that bridge, Mr. Corthell, a 
then comparatively unknown engineer, who, afterwards won 
much fame in connection with the building of what is known 
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as the Eads Bridge at St. Louis and, later still, winning 
international fame as an engineer employed by Mr. Eads in 
the construction of the Eads Jetties at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. — 

Father was always a public-spirited citizen of Missouri. 
Born in Missouri in 1828, he lived all of his active life in the 
county of Pike. He was a leader in all civic matters, and was 
deeply interested in the development of agriculture and all 
live stock. He made the home place in Pike county, Missouri, 
called ‘‘Aberdeen,” famous through the entire State because 
of the new inventions he introduced and his interest in the 
development of fine stock of all kinds. He introduced pure- 
bred Durham cattle into Pike in about 1855. He introduced 
blooded horses into Pike about 1860, both running and 
trotting, and what is known as the Almack breed of horses, 
introduced by him, has made the County famous from that 
time to this for the quality of its horses. He introduced the 
Poland China hog, the Berkshire hog, the Chester White hog, 
and finally, the Yorkshire hog, and he also introduced into 
Pike county pure-bred Spanish Merino sheep first, later, 
Southdowns. 

My father was also one of the original incorporators of 
the famous gravel roads of Pike county, that is, the road that 
runs from Clarksville through “Aberdeen,” my father’s place, 
and on to Prairieville, afterwards extended to Auburn, with 
one branch going to Paynesville. For thirty years he was a 
director in this gravel road, and its treasurer, giving three 
days a week of service as treasurer and visiting Clarksville, 
the headquarters of the road, three times a week, and all that 
without one penny of compensation, all of the services during 
these thirty years being rendered as a public service. 

The Louisiana and Missouri River Railroad was com- 
pleted to Mexico, Missouri, in 1871. It gave egress from and 
ingress to the county of Pike, and when the Chicago & Alton 
built its extension to East Louisiana, Pike county for the first 
time was fully placed on the map. 

Father lived to the ripe old age of eighty-seven, ending a 
life whose motto was ‘‘Service.’”’ When he died I received a 
letter from his long time friend, Bishop Tuttle, in which he 
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paid this beautiful tribute to father: ‘The genial man; the 
faithful citizen; the warm-hearted friend; the kindly, noble 
country gentleman.” 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY THESES ON MISSOURI HISTORY 


A list of the graduate theses on Missouri history which 
have been accepted by Washington University, 1918-1932, is 
here published. 

Barnidge, Martha R.: Missouri in the Mexican War. 

Barth, Harry Alvin: Development of the Missouri Con- 
stitution. 

Bergfield, George Albert: The Interest of Missouri in 
Texas, 1821-1845. 

Brown, Dorothy Grace: Early St. Louis Newspapers, 
1808-1850. 

Burns, Charles Foster: Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, 
Fur Trading Magnates. 

DeLiniere, Virginia (Mrs. Arthur W. Tschee): The Santa 
Fe Trail. 

Diem, Wesley Frederick: Steamboating on the Upper 
Mississippi River, 1823-1845. 

Dolch, Isabel Scherer: Calendar of the Pierre Chouteau- 
Maffitt Papers concerning the Fur Trade in the Southwest. 

Fitzsimmons, Margaret Louise: Railroad Developmeni in 
Missouri 1860-1870. 

Frederick, Aurora Leigh: Indian Land Sessions in Mis- 
sourt 1804-1816. 

Galloway, Blanche: The Relations with the Indian Tribes 
of the Missouri-Arkansas Region 1803-1835. 

Hachtman, Corine: The History of the Wiggins Ferry 
Company. 

Herklotz, Hildegarde Rose (Mrs. H. Bruce Greaves): 
Jayhawkers in Missouri, 1858-1868. 

Herzer, Margaret B.: The Whig Party in Missouri, 1828- 
1831. 

Hixson, Marion (Mrs. C. M. Dunn): Fremont’s Hundred 
Days. 

Jennings, Dorothy: Railroad Development in Missouri 
Before the Civil War. 
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Klem, Mary Jeanette: Missouri in the Kansas Struggle. 

Lomax, Charlotte Hamilton: The Whig Party in Mis- 
sourt, 1824-1837. 

Merkel, Benjamin: Anti-slavery and Abolition in Mis- 
souri, 1819-1854; a Preliminary Study. 

Neuhoff, Dorothy Adele: The Platte Purchase. 

Ray, Margaret Ellen: Side Lights on the Missouri Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1820 as Revealed by the Pettus Papers. 

Smith, Eudora: Stephen Vatts Kearny as a Factor in the 
Westward Movement, 1812-1834. 

Spitz, Lewis W.: The Germans in Missouri, a Preliminary 
Study. 

Tracy, Georganne (deceased): Frederick Bates and his 
Administration of Louisiana Territory. 

Vogel, Rachel Fram: Social Life in St. Louis, 1764-1804. 

Welch, Floyd Duckworth: The Work of the Indian Agents 
in the Louisiana Purchase, 1804-1820. 

Wesley, Edgar Bruce: The Fur Trade of the Southwest. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI ACCOUNT BOOKS DONATED 


An account book of the general merchandising store of 
Joseph Frizel, a pioneer of Jackson in Cape Girardeau county, 
has recently been deposited with the State Historical Society 
by Mrs. C. A. Vandivort of Cape Girardeau. The book covers 
the period from March 9 to October 29 of the year 1818. 

The account book is valuable as an index of commodity 
prices in the territorial days of Missouri, and it lists the names 
of many pioneers of southeast Missouri, among them Louis 
Lorimier. Some prices and the type of goods sold are of 
interest: buffalo robes sold for $4 each; a cake of soap re- 
tailed at 1834 cents, and salt, measured by the bushel, brought 
$2.50. Whiskey sold at 25 cents a quart; coffee was 50 cents 
a pound, as also was a pound of tobacco. A pair of worsted 
stockings sold for $1.00; a candlestick, for 25 cents. 

Mrs. Vandivort is a grand-daughter of Joseph Frizel. 
He was one of the early postmasters of Jackson, and was one 
of the incorporators of an academy chartered by the General 
Assembly at Jackson on Oct. 14, 1820. 
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Stephen B. Hunter of Cape Girardeau has recently given 
to the State Historical Society a valuable account book kept 
by his father, Ben F. Hunter, who for many years was in 
business at Sikeston, Missouri. The entries in the book mostly 
cover the early years of the 1870’s, but there are many items 
entered during the 1880's, and a few in the 1890's. 


MISSOURI HISTORY PRIZES 


The Missouri division of the National Society United 
States Daughters of 1812 recently announced a historical 
essay contest open to all students in the first class senior high 
schools (grades 10, 11, and 12) of Missouri. The contest is 
on the subject of ‘William Clark, Governor of Missouri 
Territory, 1813-1820,” and will be closed at midnight on Febru- 
ary 22, 1933. For a list of the rules, prizes, donors and any 
other information, the participants are advised to write to 
Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, State Historian, 619 North Holden 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Judge J. Allen Prewitt, of Independence, is offering $25, 
to be divided in four prizes for essays written by residents of 
Independence and vicinity, which bring to light new and 
unpublished material concerning pioneers of that region. 
The contest closes December 10, and the winning essays will 
be printed in the Independence Examiner. 


“THE STATE SOCIETY, TERRITORIAL PIONEERS OF MISSOURI” 


A new society composed of descendants of residents of 
Missouri prior to Aug. 10, 1821, is being formed in Kansas 
City. It is called ‘The State Society, Territorial Pioneers 
of Missouri’’ and its object is to collect, preserve and publish 
the history of Missouri. Mrs. Hale Houts originated the idea, 
and has been assisted in organizing the society by Mrs. Max 
A. Christopher. Other founder members are Mrs. J. J. 
Kinyoun of Warrensburg, and Mrs. Byron A. Shutz of Kansas 
City. Among the charter members are: Miss Catherine 
Howard, Fayette; Mrs. Georgia Margaret Houx, Warrensburg; 
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Mrs. Lee Smiser, Warrensburg; Miss Margaret Withers, 
Liberty; Mrs. Charles F. Alexander and Mrs. Nettie Thompson 


Grove of Kansas City.—From the Kansas City Star, Sept. 
18, 1932. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 140th anniversary of St. Ferdinand’s Catholic 
Parish, in Florissant, Missouri, was celebrated August 27, 
1932. The present church was dedicated in 1821, and since 
1823 the parish has been under the direction of the Jesuit 
Fathers.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 27, 1932. 





Mr. Charles E. Harwood, one of the founders of Drury 
College, at Springfield, Missouri, sixty years ago, will celebrate 
his 102d birthday on October 19, 1932.—From the Springfield 
Daily News, Oct. 18, 1932. Biographical data concerning 
James Haswell Harwood, a brother of Charles Harwood, who 
assisted in the founding of the College, appears in the Drury 
College Bulletin of October, 1932. 





The Franklin Baptist Association and the Three Rivers 
Baptist Church were each 100 years old in 1932 and their 
anniversaries were celebrated at the annual meeting of the 
Association, held at that church. The minutes of the Associa- 
tion contain historical data concerning both institutions. 





The 100th anniversary of Goshen Church, a Primitive 
Baptist organization, is to be celebrated October 1 and 2, 
1932.—From the Columbia Daily Tribune, Sept. 15, 1932. 





The 100th anniversary of the birth of Joseph Smith, 
president of the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints from 1860 to 1914, is to be observed November 6, 
1932, by many churches of this denomination. The September 
28 issue of the Saints’ Herald, published at Independence, is a 
special commemorative edition. 
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The centennial of the organization of Lone Jack Christian 
Church is to be celebrated at a meeting September 29-30, 
1932.—From the Lees Summit Journal, September 22, 1932. 








The ninety-fifth anniversary of the founding of Pleasant 
| Park Methodist Episcopal Church, near DeWitt, was cele- 

brated August 21, 1932. It is said to be the first Methodist 
Church in Carroll county.—From the DeWitt Herald, August 
25, and Sept. 1, 1932. 





The ninetieth anniversary of the founding of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in St. Louis, is to be 
celebrated during the week of October 9-15, 1932.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 8, 1932. 








The ninetieth anniversary of the founding of Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in St. Louis, was celebrated 
September 18, 1932.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Sept. 18, 1932. 


The Forest Park and Central Railroad was chartered by 
the General Assembly of Missouri, Oct. 8, 1877. This was the 
beginning of the St. Louis division of the Rock Island Rail- 
road, one which celebrated its 80th anniversary on October 
10, 1932.— From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 9, 1932. 


The 79th anniversary of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, was celebrated November 20, 1932.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 21, 1932. 


The seventy-seventh anniversary of the First Christian 
Church of Kansas City is to be celebrated November 27, 1932. 
It was organized in 1855 with Francis R. Palmer, of Inde- 
pendence, as pastor.—From the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
Nov. 26, 1932. 


“A Retrospect of Eighty-three Years, Celebrating the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Session of the Missouri State Medical 
Association,’”’ by Dr. Joseph Grindon, of St. Louis, appears 
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in the September, 1932, issue of the Journal of the Missouri 
State Medical Association. 





The seventy-fifth anniversary of Friedens Evangelical 
Church, 19th and Newhouse streets, St. Louis, will be cele- 
brated October 9, 1932.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Oct. 8, 1932. 





Col. R. M. White, editor and publisher of the Mexico, 
Mo., Ledger since 1876, on Sept. 22, observed the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of his continuous ownership and publication of 
the central Missouri county seat newspaper. Colonel White, 
77 years old, is the senior living past president of the Missouri 
Press Association.—From the Columbia, Missouri Publisher, 
September, 1932. 





The fifty-first annual reunion of the Old Settlers of 
Montgomery County was held August 6, 1932.—From the 
New Florence, Montgomery County Leader, Aug. 12, 1932. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the Lutheran Church at 
Lockwood, Missouri, is to be celebrated September 4, 1932.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 28, 1932. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Mis- 
souri W. C. T. U. is being celebrated in Hannibal, Missouri, 
during the annual convention.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, October 5, 1932. 





Memorial Congregational Church, of St. Louis, is cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary this week.—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, October 2, 1932. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the Theosophical Society of 
St. Louis was celebrated September 17, 1932.—From the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 18, 1932. 





The Old Settlers Association of St. Louis County was 
organized September 12, 1887. A historical sketch of the 
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association and a description of its present organization 


appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat Sunday Magazine, 
Dec. 4, 1932. 





The fortieth anniversary of the beginning of osteopathic 
education is to be celebrated October 5, 1932, by the Kirksville 
College of Osteopathy and Surgery. It was in October, 1892, 
that Dr. A. T. Still founded the American School of Osteo- 
pathy. 


MEMORIALS 


The Independence Chapter of the D. A. R. will dedicate 
a granite marker to many pioneers of Jackson county on 
September 18, 1932. The marker has been erected on the 
southwest corner of the court house square. On the face of 
the marker appear the names of the persons so honored, in- 
cluding Lynchburg Adams, first permanent white settler 
who came to the county in 1819; four Revolutinary soldiers; 
eleven heroes of the War of 1812; the first three judges of the 
county court; Major George C. Sibley and his wife, Mary 
Easton Sibley; the late Governor Lilbourn W. Boggs; General 
William Rogers; and General Samuel D. Lucas. Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the pioneers are given in the Kansas 
City Times, September 17, 1932. 





A bronze tablet on a Missouri granite boulder placed on 
the grounds of the State Highway Department exhibit at the 
State Fair grounds, in Sedalia, marks the completion of the 
8000-mile state highway system. It was presented to the 
Highway Department by Roy F. Britton, president of the 
Automobile Club of Missouri on August 26, 1932.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, August 26, 1932. 





An official marker was unveiled at the grave of John 
Woolfolk, Jr., a Revolutionary soldier, buried in the family 
cemetery nine miles south of Columbia, by the Columbian 
Chapter of the D. A. R. on September 25, 1932.—From the 
Columbia Daily Tribune, Sept. 26, 1932. 
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Two bronze tablets honoring two St. Louis clergymen, 
Dr. J. H. Garrison and Dr. J. M. Philputt, will be unveiled 
September, 25, 1932, by the Union Avenue Christian Church, 
in St. Louis. The former was editor of the Christian Evangelist 
and an elder in this church, and the latter was its first pastor.— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 24, 1932. 





The grave of Joseph Wills, a Revolutionary soldier, in the 
Sappington Cemetery on Watson Road and Gravois Creek, 
St. Louis county, will be marked on September 5, by the 
Sappington Society at its{annual meeting—From the St. 
Louis Star, August 29, 1932. 





A marker erected on the site of Fort Matson by the Ann 
Haynes Chapter of the D. A. R. was unveiled on September 
25, 1932, the 100th anniversary of the founding of the fort. 
The site is now in a church yard east of Sublette, in Adair 
county.—From the Kirksville Weekly Graphic, Sept. 30, 1932. 





A monument to Hannah Cole, pioneer of Boonville and 
Cooper county, was formally dedicated September 24, 1932, 
by the D. A. R. and descendants of Mrs. Cole-——From the 
Boonville Daily News, Sept. 26, 1932. 





The grave of Hannah Cole was marked by the Pilot 
Grove Chapter of the D. A. R. on October 31, 1932. It is 
in Briscoe Cemetery, about twelve miles south of Boonville 


on Highway No. 5.—From the Kansas City Times, November 
2, 1932. 





In memory of the late Enoch H. Crowder, LL. B. 86, 
LL. D. ’20, major general, U. S. Army, the polo field of the 
University of Missouri was named Crowder Mounted Activity 
Field, on October 22, 1932.—From the Columbia, Missouri 
Alumnus, November, 1932. 





A tablet marking the site of the Gen. Nicholas Smith 
tavern on the old Butterfield State Coach Line has been 
dedicated in Springfield, Missouri, by the University Club. 
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This tavern on the old Boonville road, was the one overnight 
stopping place between Tipton, Mo., and Fayetteville, Ark. 


This mail route was begun in 1858.—From the Kansas City 
Times, Dec. 1, 1932. 


NOTES 


“There are three covered bridges remaining in Monroe 
county,” said J. H. Whitecotton, attorney of Paris, Missouri. 
“One is at Paris, one southwest of Paris, by the old Union 
church, and one southeast on the old stage road to Columbia.”’ 
Others which formerly stood near Stoutsville and Santa Fe 
are no longer in existence.—From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, 
September 20, 1932. 





Many cemetery records of St. Charles, St. Louis and 
Warren counties, as well as family Bible records of persons 
in these counties, have been compiled during the past six 
years by Mrs. George W. McElhiney, Sr., of St. Charles. 
An interesting account of her research is given, as are also 
descriptions of some of the old grave stone records, in the 
St. Louis Star and Times of October 3, 1932. 





Tom K. Smith was elected from among 100 outstanding 
St. Louisans for the 1932 St. Louis Award, consisting of $1000 
and a certificate for outstanding civic service reflecting the 
greatest credit upon Metropolitan St. Louis. His particular 
service for the year was as chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Relief and Employment. This is the first time the 
award has been given. It is to be conferred annually for 
distinguished service to St. Louis in ‘any human endeavor.”— 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 6, 1932. 





Missouri now has sixteen state parks. The two newest 
parks are Wallace State Park, a 120-acre tract five miles 
southeast of Cameron, and Big Lake Park, a 20-acre tract in 
Holt county.—From the Missouri Game and Fish News. 
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Five mastodon teeth were found by Mett Shippee at a 
point five miles southeast of Liberty, according to the Kansas 
City Journal-Post of September 1, 1932. 





The original log court house of Jackson county, built in 
Independence in 1827, will be used again as temporary quarters 
for the county court this fall during the erection of the new 
building. A historical sketch of the various buildings and 


pictures of them appear in the Kansas City Star, August 7, 
1932. 





The Ladies of Charity, an organization of Catholic 
laywomen, held their first meeting in St. Louis on December 
8, 1857. A historical sketch is given in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat Magazine, August 28, 1932. 





A homecoming entertainment by Bloomfield and Stod- 
dard county on September 30 and October 1, 1932, is to in- 
clude a historical pageant.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Sept. 24, 1932. 





Workmen near the Lake of the Ozarks, at a point twenty- 
three miles south of Versailles, have found a sculptured stone 
head believed to have been made by Indians, and Doctors 
James Berry and Jesse Wrench of the University of Missouri 
are making an investigation of its origin—From the Kansas 
City Journal-Post, Sept. 25, 1932. 





The first reunion of the 138th Infantry, “St. Louis’ Own 
Regiment” was held October 1, 1932, in St. Louis. More 
than 500 veterans were present.—From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Oct. 2, 1932. 





J. L. B. Taylor, former Pineville resident, now connected 
with the state highway department in Joplin, is preparing a 
new work, in ten volumes, on the life, history and other features 
of the Ozark region. According to Taylor, there is a ready 
demand over the country, especially in the East, for books on 
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Ozark’s customs and history.—From the Kansas City Sitar, 
Oct. 2, 1932. 





Among other Indian relics recently found near Reeds 
Spring in Stone county, is reported a medicine filter, said to 
be one of the rarest of Indian objects——From the Kansas 
City Star, Oct. 2, 1932. 





Missouri ranks fifth among the 48 states in total number 
of high schools, having 1,063, according to a report from the 
federal office of education—From the Kansas City Siar, 
Nov. 14, 1932. 





The first woman to be elected to the office of prosecuting 
attorney in Missouri is Miss Agnes Mae Wilson of Trenton, 
who was chosen in the recent election, according to the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, November 13, 1932. 





According to a late geodetic survey in 1930 there were 
693 square miles of water within the boundaries of Missouri 
and 68,727 square miles of land. The lowest altitude point 
in the state is the St. Francis river in Dunklin county where 
the elevation is but 230 feet above sea level. The highest 
elevation is the well-known Taum Sauk mountain with an 
elevation of 1800 feet——From the Jefferson City, Missouri 
Magazine, November, 1932. 





The original pilot’s license granted to Samuel L. Clemens, 
dated April 9, 1859, has been added to the collections of the 
Mariners’ Museum, at Newport News, Virginia.—From the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Dec. 6, 1932. 





It is planned to disband the Anti-Horse Thief Associa- 
tion at Jackson, Missouri, which has been in existence forty- 
three years.—From the Boonville Daily News, Dec. 2, 1932. 





St. Louis, although it then was the capital of the Spanish 
province of Upper Louisiana, played an important part in the 
Revolutionary war, Col. Leroy K. Robbins said last night in 
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a talk at the annual dinner of the St. Louis chapter of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution. Col. Robbins sug- 
gested a replica of Fort San Carlos be erected on its old site 
at Fourth and Walnut streets as a fitting memorial to those 
St. Louisans who aided in defeating the British—From the 
St. Louis Star and Times, November 16, 1932. 





Following a talk on “Historic Market Street” by McCune 
Gill, the Downtown Kiwanis Club of St. Louis passed a reso- 
lution calling upon the Board of Aldermen to install street 
signs bearing the old French name of several downtown 
streets, in addition to their present titles. There is also said 
to be a movement under way to place on buildings at certain 
intersections metal placards giving old street names and con- 
taining pictures of locations as they were in the old French 
days.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 9, 1932. 





A biographical sketch of Jedediah Smith, associate of 
the fur traders Ashley, Sublette and Jackson, during 1823- 
1831, by Walden E. Sweet, in the Denver, Rocky Mountain 
News, is reprinted in the Kansas City Times, Oct. 13, 1932. 





Chapters in the History of Perry, Missouri, have been 
compiled by Miss Grace Menke for publication in the Perry 
Enterprise of July 7, July 21 and September 8, 1932. 





An account of the few day’s adventure which whitened 
the hair of Thomas Fitzpatrick, famous fur trader, is related 
in the Denver, Rocky Mountain News, by Walden E. Sweet. 
The article is reprinted in the Kansas City Times, 

September 24, 1932. 





Excerpts from an old history of Drury College, on file 
in the College library, relate that the first school in southwest 
Missouri was started in Springfield in 1831. Data is also 
given concerning the predecessors of Drury College —From 
the Springfield Press, Oct. 23, 1932. 
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The need of preserving the works of George Caleb 
Bingham, great pioneer Missouri artist, is stressed in an 
interview with Mr. Curtis B. Rollins, of Columbia, which is 
printed in the Kansas City Star of November 13, 1932. 





St. Louis city government under the administration of 
the first mayor, William Carr Lane, is described by H. H. 
Niemeyer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 22, 1932. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The career of John Quincy Adams is certainly one that 
calls for more than just an acceptable biography. For, from 
the age of fourteen until he was past eighty, the Massachusetts 
patriot was almost continuously an official in American 
public life. The need of an adequate life of this Adams, the 
second of that famous family to become president of the 
United States, is now brilliantly filled by Bennett Champ 
Clark, in his work John Quincy Adams, “‘Old Man Eloquent.” 
The book is an Atlantic Monthly Press book, published by 
Little, Brown, and Company at Boston in 1932. 

Not a little of the interest in the book is occasioned by 
the fact that the author, a middle-western Democrat, is the 
newly elected United States senator from Missouri, and the 
son of the late Champ Clark, former speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

John Quincy Adams lived a life that spanned some of 
the greatest of American scenes. As a child he witnessed 
phases of the American revolution. He played a leading part 
as a diplomat in the War of 1812 and on other occasions. 
And he served as cabinet official, member of the Senate and 
of the House, and as president of the United States. He 
knew the times of Washington and Jefferson, of Jackson, Clay 
and Calhoun; yet in the prelude of the Civil War, he served 
in Congress with Lincoln, Johnson, Davis and Stephens. 

Less able biographers than Mr. Clark would perhaps 
have been content to give merely a brilliant picture of a bril- 
liant subject. Yet, without once losing sight of his principal 
motif, the author also presents a comprehensive brief of 
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early American history. Eminently fitted for statesmanship 
in America by his early diplomatic experiences in Russia and 
England, Adams became secretary of state under Monroe. 
In this latter capacity, Adams, with President Monroe, worked 
out the far-reaching Monroe Doctrine. Clark considers 
Adams’ four years as president as the most colorless of his 
career, yet the author has made this chapter, which is the 
second longest in his book, of value and interest. 

During nearly twenty years as a member of the House of 
Representatives, Adams performed what his present biogra- 
pher considers to be his greatest work. The account of the 
veteran’s fight for the right of petition, with its significant 
implications on the institution of slavery, comprises a large 
part of the chapter on “Old Man Eloquent.’”’ This longest 
and brilliant chapter is, with the possible exception of the 
penetrating introduction, the most outstanding piece of work 
in this fine biography. 

Some mention is due the methods of the biographer. 
The work is not only fair and just, but it is scholarly. Mr. 
Clark has been singularly successful in blending Adams’ petty 
meannesses with his sterling honesty and undoubted ability. 
The result is to reveal the genius that Adams was, “‘the Great 
Independent of American politics,” but a man of unfortunate 
personal and political{isolation. Mr. Clark, while writing 
with enthusiasm, has tempered his work with restraint, and 
in many instances reveals a delightful, quiet humor. 

The book should take its place as one of the leading 
biographies of famous Americans. A good index and biblio- 
graphy are included. 





Samuel L. Clemens: First Editions and Values by John 
K. Potter is a worthy attempt to list all the separate known 
works of Mark Twain and to give their approximate current 
values. The book should be of real use to the bibliophile 
who collects Mark Twain items. It was printed by The Black 
Archer Press, Chicago, in 1932, in 80 pages and an edition of 
500 copies. 

If you have a copy of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
bound in blue cloth and published at Hartford in 1876, with 
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a perfect last line on the first page of the book, you have the 
most valuable of all the books listed. Tom Sawyer in this 
edition is sold from $1200 to $2000. The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, N. Y., 1885, is another valuable item. The blue 
bound works sell from $300 to $400; green bound volumes from 
$150 to $250. A great many of the items, even those of com- 
paratively recent dates, are worth up to $150. 


It may be of interest to Missourians to know that the 
works of Mark Twain, himself a Missourian, are, according 
to Mr. Potter, “the most desirable of all American firsts 


[editions] of the latter nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury.” 


One of the most unusual items of historical interest in 
many years is a compilation made in 1932 by Morrison Pettus 
of St. Louis and published under the title of William Grymes 
Pettus and the Great Seal of the State of Missouri. Much 
valuable, original material is presented in this work on the 
history and actual appearance of the first great seal of Mis- 
souri. 


William Grymes Pettus, as the compiler points out, was 
associated with the Missouri seal for over forty years. He 
was secretary of the Constitutional Convention in 1820, and 
Secretary of State from June, 1821, to November, 1824. 
Pettus was the first to affix the seal to a state document. A 
great part of the work is taken up with reproductions of docu- 
ments among the Pettus papers, or among official state 
papers. 


An outstanding feature of the book is a facsimile State 
seal.as it was originally made, done in colors. This seal, as 
Mr. Pettus indicates, differs markedly from the official seal 
used today, the original having been lost in the capitol fire 
of 1837. The compiler gives reproductions of five documents, 
which bear the only impressions of the original seal that he 
knows of. Another unusual feature of the work is the repro- 
duction of several stamps issued at St. Louis in 1845, 1846 
and 1847, bearing the State seal. 
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The results of a successful attempt to exploit the possi- 
bilities of local history are given in the Stories of Southeast 
Missouri by Allan Hinchey. (The Missourian Printing and 
Stationery Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 1932.) In this small 
work of 133 pages, the author gives numerous stories, much 
history, and data on outstanding landmarks of a section of 
Missouri rich in historical experience. The book was pub- 
lished as an aid to pupils and teachers of Missouri history, but 
it goes beyond this, and is a real addition to the historical 
literature of southeast Missouri. Its publication suggests the 
rich fields of similar endeavor in other sections of the State. 





Wills and Administrations of Boone County, Missouri, 
1821-1870, by Mrs. E. E. Evans and Mrs. J. Frank Thompson, 
is the first of a series of Boone county records to be published. 
The present volume was published at Columbia in 1932, in a 
mimeographed edition of 100 copies. The book may be 
obtained from Mrs. Thompson for $2.50. 

This work on the probate records of one of central Mis- 
souri’s earliest counties, should be of great value to the 
genealogist. The 107 pages of the book are filled with the 
names of pioneers, many of whose names, until now, have been 
comparatively inaccessible. An adequate index is a feature 
of the volume. Future works on Boone county planned by 
the compilers include separate volumes on marriage records, 
cemetery inscriptions, and Bible records. 





An admirable piece of historical research work is repre- 
sented by the Map of Clay County, Missouri; Historic Sites 
and Landmarks, by Ethel Massie Withers. The map was 
drawn by Owen A. Teague, Jr., and copyrighted in 1932. 

The map is drawn to the scale of one inch to a mile, and 
shows distinctly all the township lines and boundaries within 
the county, as well as the various roads. The historical im- 
portance of the map is realized by the location of historic 
sites in the county, such as old homesteads, mill sites, schools, 
churches, and other historical objects. Around the margin 
is a series of sketches of some of the outstanding sites of Clay 
county. A list of the historic sites and landmarks in Liberty 
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is also a feature of the map. It may be purchased for $5.00 
unframed, or for $9.00 framed. 

The publication of this map of Clay county, and the 
publication of a similar map of Jackson county by the Bullard 
Studios of Independence in 1931, suggest the need and oppor- 
tunity for such research works in other Missouri localities. 
Collecting the historical material for a work of this kind would 
constitute an excellent project fot Missouri history classes 
in high schools, for local historical societies, or for study groups. 





“Early Missouri Book and Pamphlet Imprints, 1808- 
1830,”" by Douglas C. McMurtrie was published in The 
American Book Collector, Metuchen, N. J., in February, March 
and April, 1932. 

The bibliography is preceded by a brief sketch of the 
career of Joseph Charless, first printer in Missouri, and a list 
of several of the other prominent early printers of Missouri. 
Mr. McMurtrie lists 59 items of early Missouri printing in his 
article, some 23 of which are not given in the list of William 
Clark Breckenridge and F. A. Sampson. The list of the latter 
two men for the same period, however, contains about 10 items 
not given by McMurtrie. A useful feature of the McMurtrie 
list is that the author indicates where copies of the works may 
be located. 


The remarkable results that can be accomplished by 
organized planning in a community is strikingly shown in a 
book of some 122 pages entitled Results of County Planning, 
Jackson County, Missouri. The book is composed almost 
entirely of excellent photographic reproductions of scenic and 
historic spots in Jackson county, and was published in 1932. 

The photographs in this work illustrate the improve- 
ments made, and the areas opened up to easy accessibility, 
following the carrying out of a definitely planned program of 
highway development in Jackson county. The second part 
of the plan, yet to be done, looks toward the eventual develop- 
ment of rivers, parks, lakes, and other recreational places in 
Jackson county. 
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A nonpartisan report of engineers in 1927 on the practical 
highway needs of the county has been carried out by use of a 
$6,500,000 bond issue. One hundred and sixty-six miles of 
concrete and 52 miles of secondary roads have been com- 
pleted and in May, 1931, Jackson county voters authorized 
$3,500,000 more in bonds to complete the road system. 

Jackson county now has paved highways for all sections. 
An inner-belt circles Kansas City close in, and an outer-belt 
circles the more remote parts. Former highways, expensive 
to maintain, have been eliminated. 

To facilitate the co-ordination of plans, a Greater Kansas 
City Regional Plan Association, comprised of citizens from 
three Kansas and three Missouri counties, has been formed 
to study trends and to provide for the population needs of the 
area insofar as the county governments can provide them. 

The present publication contains several maps, showing 
the work already done and the proposed plans of develop- 
ment. 





Mark Twain the Letter Writer, by Cyril Clemens, was 
published in 1932 by the Meador Publishing Company of 
Boston. The chief purpose of the book was ‘‘to give a few 
intimate glimpses of the great American humorist,’’ Samuel 
L. Clemens. The letters range in date from 1868 to 1910, 
none of which, according to the author, have been used before 
in a book. Besides letters, the book contains several anecdotes 
of Mark Twain, some reports of his speeches, and letters of 
Olivia Clemens. The work covers 181 pages. 





“St. Genevieve Academy: Missouri’s First Secondary 
School,” by Hugh Graham, Ph. D., appears in the October, 
1932, issue of Mid-America. 





A Dictionary of the Osage Language, by Francis La 
Flesche, has just been issued as Bulletin 109 of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. This work was made possible by the 
Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis), which through the 
interest of its treasurer, the late Mr. Breckenridge Jones, 
established an ‘Osage Fund” for this particular purpose from 
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a donation made by Mr. E. W. Marland, of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. 





“The Geographic Landscape of Metropolitan St. Louis,” 
by Lewis F. Thomas, Associate Professor of Geography of 
Washington University, appears in the Contributions in 
Geology and Geography issue of Washington University 
Studies in Science and Technology, Number 7. 





“The Eden of St. Louis—Shaw’s Garden,” by Prof. 
J. D. Butler, was reprinted from the Chicago Evening Post 
by the St. Louis Missouri Republican of Dec. 30, 1872, and 
the article has, in turn, been reprinted in the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden Bulletin of November, 1932. 





“Steamboating in the Upper Mississippi Fur Trade,” 
by William J. Petersen, in the Minnesota History magazine of 
September, 1932, contains much of Missouri interest. 





Fourteen letters by and about Dr. Josiah Gregg, author 
of Commerce of the Prairies and resident of Missouri for many 
years, have been edited with an introduction and notes by 
John Thomas Lee, and published in the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, October, 1931, which have 
just been printed. Two of these letters contain information 
about the Gregg family in Missouri. The family moved to 
Howard county in 1812, and several years later moved to 
Jackson county. This article settles the long debated question 
as to Dr. Gregg’s medical education, for it is shown that he 
was granted the degree of M. D. in 1846 by the University 
of Louisville. 





Biographical sketches of the late Carl S. Glitsch, and the 
late Guy Fountain Nelson, the former a native of Forsyth, 
Missouri, and the latter of Nevada, Missouri, appear in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, September, 1932. 





The story of Charley Boarman, of Boonville, who floated 
down the Yazoo river at night with 150,000 gun caps for the 
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Confederate forces at Vicksburg, is related by James E. 
Payne, of Dallas, Texas, in the Confederate Veteran of Sep- 
tember-October, 1932. 


PERSONALS 


Grorce D. Appison: Born in Richmond, Va., July 
20, 1871; died in Salem, Mo., Nov. 1, 1932. He was graduated 
from the University of Virginia. He engaged in civil engineer- 
ing until he moved to Salem in 1904 and became interested in 
real estate, insurance and other enterprises. He was chairman 
of the Democratic Central Committee of Dent county 16 
years, and also served on the State Committee. He was 
elected representative of Dent county in 1926 and served two 
years. 


WiiuraM R. BAKER: Died in Macon, Mo., Dec. 5, 1932, 
at the age of 57. He was educated in Blees Military Academy 
and the Chillicothe Normal School. He taught school for 
22 years. Later he became editor of the Macon Chronicle- 
Herald, then of the Republican. At the time of his death he 
was serving his second term as circuit clerk of Macon county. 


Marion O. Biccs: Born in Pike county, Mo., Dec. 27, 
1871; died at Louisiana, Mo., Oct. 23, 1932. He studied 
medicine at the University of Missouri and in Louisville, Ky., 
then began practice in Bowling Green. During the adminis- 
trations of Governors Stone and Stephens he served on the 
board of managers of the State Hospital at Fulton. During 
1913-1925 he was superintendent of this institution, then 
resumed practice in Louisiana. 


ROBERT SOMERS BROOKINGs: Born in Cecil county, Md., 
Jan. 22, 1850; died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 15, 1932. In 
1867 he moved to St. Louis and entered the woodware manu- 
facturing business, then retired in 1896. He designed and 
was president of the Cupples Station & Property Co., which 
he and Mr. Samuel Cupples donated to Washington Uni- 
versity. He was a trustee of this institution many years and 
from 1895 until June, 1928, was president of the corporation. 
During his life he gave $5,000,000 to Washington University. 
In 1916 he helped organize the Institute for Government 
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Research, in Washington. He served on the War Industries 
Board and for his work earned a Distinguished Service Medal 
and was decorated by France and Italy. In 1923 he estab- 
lished the present Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. 
He was an author of note. 


HENRY ALLISON COLLIER: Born in Saline county, Mo., 
Mar. 26, 1883; died in Columbia, Mo., Sept. 7, 1932. He 
was educated in Central College and the University of Mis- 
souri, being graduated in law in 1905. He began practice in 
Columbia, and was city attorney two terms. He was probate 
judge of Boone county during 1918-1928, then resigned and 
was elected judge of the 34th judicial circuit. 


W. W. Davis: Born at Utica, Mo., Mar. 8, 1872; 
died at Chillicothe, Mo., Nov. 3, 1932. He moved to Chilli- 
cothe in 1887. He was admitted to the bar in 1889, then in 
1891 began practice with his father in the firm of Davis, 
Loomis & Davis. On the death of the elder Davis, Frank W. 
Ashby joined the firm, since known as Davis & Ashby. 


RoseErRT LEE Faris: Born in Caruthersville, Mo., died 
in Washington, D. C., Oct. 5, 1932. He was educated in the 
University of Missouri, and George Washington University. 
He was a member of the Mississippi River Commission. In 
1895 he took part in a survey of the Yukon delta and the 
northern coast of Alaska. In 1906 he became chief of the 
division of terrestrial magnetism, and in 1915 was made 
assistant director of the coast and geodetic survey. 


EveRETT AppisON HADLEy: Born at Lowell, Mass., 
Nov. 19, 1879; died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 11, 1932. He 
worked three years as a civil engineer then, served the Boston 
& Maine Railroad during 1900-10 as draftsman, assistant 
engineer and resident engineer. In 1910 he became engineer 
of design with the Missouri Pacific, then was promoted to 
principal assistant engineer. During 1915-32 he was chief 
engineer. From 1918 to 1920 he was engineering assistant 
to the regional director of the southwestern region for the 
federal government. 
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Paut D. HicBEE: Born in Lancaster, Mo., May 4, 
1888; died in Kirksville, Mo., Oct. 1, 1932. He was graduated 
from the University of Missouri, admitted to the bar in 1910, 
and began practice in Kirksville. In 1918-19 he was prose- 
cuting attorney of Adair county. He was appointed judge of 
the first judicial circuit Mar. 1, 1929, and in 1930 was elected 
to this position. 


CuaARLEs A. Houts: Born in Warrensburg, Mo., about 
1869; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19, 1932. He was educated 
in the Normal School at Warrensburg, and DePauw Uni- 
versity. He studied law and joined the legal staff of the M., 
K. & T. railroad in 1892. In 1895 he entered private practice, 
and from 1910 until 1914 was U. S. District Attorney for the 
St. Louis district. 

Morton Jourpon: Born in Plattsburg, Mo., Dec. 19, 
1864; died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12, 1932. He practiced 
law in Carroll county during 1883-93, then moved to Jefferson 
City and became an assistant attorney-general of Missouri. 
In 1897 he moved to St. Louis and in 1899 helped organize the 
St. Louis Transit Company. Between 1890 and 1916 he was 


active in Democratic politics. In 1917 he was president of the 
Missouri Bar Association. 


JAMEs CALDWELL KIsKADDON: Born in Iowa, Aug. 21, 
1843; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18, 1932. After serving in 
the Union army he moved to Union, Mo. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1860, and in 1880 was elected prosecuting at- 
torney of Franklin county, serving three terms. He was a 
representative in the General Assembly in 1888-89, and later 
edited the Franklin County Times. About 1900 he began 
practicing law in Clayton and in 1921 was appointed first 
assistant prosecuting attorney. In 1922-24 he was county 
counselor, and was appointed to the circuit bench in 1928. 


JoserpH B. LinpsEy: Born in Ripon, Wis.; died in 
Springfield, Mo., Oct. 2, 1932, at the age of 86. He came to 
Missouri in 1869. He was assessor of Dade county, and had 
been cashier of banks at Lockwood, Mt. Vernon and Monett. 


He was representative from Dade county in the 41st General 
Assembly, in 1901. 
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Jost1aq VENHAM MaArTIN: Born in Sardis, O., Apr. 23, 
1847; died in Brookfield, Mo., Sept. 23, 1932. Heserved in the 
Union army, and in 1871 moved to Brookfield. During 1887- 
1902 he was postmaster of Brookfield. In 1908 he was elected 
department commander of the Missouri G. A. R. He and his 
brother, the late George W. Martin, began publishing the 
brookfield Gazette in 1905, and the former continued this 
enterprise until 1926. 

Mrs. HARRIET LOGAN MILLER: Born in Blue Ball, O., 
Oct. 31, 1857; died in Lees Summit, Mo., Sept. 19, 1932. She 
was a graduate from Miami University, and in 1882 married 
J. H. Miller. In 1922 they moved to Lees Summit and pur- 
chased the Journal. After Mr. Miller’s death in 1926 Mrs. 
Miller succeeded him as owner and editor. 


Mrs. HuGH MILLER (nee Elizabeth Robertson): Born in 
Liberty, Mo., Aug. 28, 1863; died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
30, 1932. She helped reorganize the U. D. C., and was state 
president in 1923. She was one of the founders of the Inter- 
denominational Home for Girls in Kansas City, and was also 
instrumental in developing the U. S. Daughters of 1812 into 
a state-wide organization. Mrs. Miller had been a member 
of the board of the Missouri Valley Historical Society 18 years, 
and was president of the Society when she died. 


EVERHARDT B. PRUENTE: Born in Westoennen, Province 
of Westphalia; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Sept. 25, 1932. 
He came to the United States in 1874 and attended the Semi- 
nary of St. Francisin Wisconsin. He was ordained in 1879 and 
celebrated his first mass in St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Church 
in St. Louis, and later held a pastorate at St. Charles. During 
1881-1932 he was parish priest at Cape Girardeau. He 
translated and wrote many religious articles. 


STANELY H. Ripincs: Bornin Monroe county, Mo., Oct. 
8, 1878; died in Washington, D. C., Oct. 28, 1932. He learned 
the printer’s trade in the office of the Meadville Messenger, 
and in 1900 he and his brother, C. F. Ridings, bought a paper 
there. From 1901 until his death he worked in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, serving successively as printer, foreman, 
superintendent, and editor. 
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Mapison C. SCHOFIELD: Born in Lewis county, Mo., 
Oct. 30, 1873; died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10, 1932. In 1899 
he was graduated from the University of Missouri, then 
practiced law in Hannibal. After being claim agent for the 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railway, then the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, he returned to Hannibal. He was representative 
from Marion county in the General Assemblies of 1911, 1913, 
and 1915. He was appointed U. S. District Commissioner for 
the district surrounding Hannibal, and served until May, 1930. 


NATHANIEL SissON: Born in Meigs county, O., May 25, 
1845; died in Maryville, Mo., Sept. 17, 1932. He served in 
the Union army. He was bugler for Gen. Capehart and is 
credited with having blown the last “charge” in the war. He 
settled in Nodaway county, and in 1875 established a real 
estate, loan and abstract business in Maryville. In 1877 he 
copyrighted ‘‘the American system” of abstract books. He 
was commander of Sedgwick Post of the G. A. R. 


Bert G. VooRHEES: Born in Dodge City, Kan., about 
1871; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 12, 1932. During 1900-01 
he was city editor of the Leavenworth Times, then joined the 
staff of the St. Joseph Press. He worked on the News-Press 
until 1909 then began the study of law. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1912 and practiced in St. Joseph. He was 
active in Republican state politics, being on the State Com- 
mittee during 1920-24, then in 1928 was made chairman of 
the Committee. 


C. J. WALDEN: Born in Carroll county, Mo., Oct. 27, 
1841; died in Boonville, Mo., Sept. 27, 1932. During 1855-59 
he worked on the Howard County Banner, then attended 
Central College. He served in the Confederate army, and 
after the war moved to Illinois, then returned to Glasgow in 
1867. In 1872 he bought the Fayette Advertiser. Later he 
edited the Nevada Daily Mail, then the Sedalia Daily Sentinel. 
In 1898-1900 he was state beer inspector. He was chief of the 
labor bureau of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In April, 
1903, he bought the Boonville Advertiser and published it 
until 1922. 
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PorTER E. WiiuiaMs: Died in Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 
18, 1932. He studied medicine in St. Louis University and 
began practice in Bunceton in 1888. During 1905-09 and 
1917-21 he was superintendent of the State Hospital at St. 
Joseph; in the interim practicing at Tipton, Bunceton, and 
Boonville. In 1922 he became head of the State Hospital at 
Nevada, serving two years before returning to the St. Joseph 
institution. In 1926 he was chosen superintendent of the 
General Hospital in Kansas City. 


Francis M. Witson: Born in Platte City, Mo., June 
13, 1867; died in Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12, 19382. He was 
educated in Vanderbilt University and Centre College, then 
studied law and was admitted to the bar. He became prose- 
cuting attorney of Platte county. In 1898 he was elected to 
the state senate, and was chairman of the Statute Revision 
Committee. In 1908 and 1912 he was again elected to the 
senate, but resigned in 1913 to accept an appointment as 
U. S. District Attorney for the Western District of Missouri, 
and was reappointed in 1917. During 1920-26 he was receiver 
for the Kansas City Railways Co. He was the gubernatorial 
nominee of the Democratic party in 1928, and was again 


nominated in August, 1932, but died before the election of 
November. 


WiLL HENRy ZorN: Born in Hermann, Mo., Aug. 24, 
1874; died in West Plains, Mo., Nov. 25, 1932. At the age of 
15 he began work on the Howell County Gazette, and later 
worked as a reporter on the Kansas City Star. He leased the 
Lamar Democrat for a short time. In 1902 he purchased the 
West Plains Gazette, and published it until his death. He had 
been president of the Missouri Press Association, president 
of the Ozark Press Association, secretary of the Howell County 
Democratic Central Committee for more than thirty years, and 
a member of the Democratic State Committee for ten years. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


‘“HUNTER’S OAK’’—BIG TREE OF MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 
From the Charleston Enterprise-Courier, August 25, 1932. 


....Probably Mississippi county may properly lay claim to the dis- 
tinction of having the largest tree in Missouri. In the south end of this 
county lies the largest body of virgin timber in the Mississippi valley or 
the central west, comprising some 21,000 acres and known as the Gilchrist 
tract. There is approximately a half section, or 320 acres of this tract in 
New Madrid county. In fact, the claim is made that here in our county 
we have the largest body of virgin timber other than that of the Pacific 
Coast in the United States. : 

In the interest of accuracy, the writer and game warden Frank D. 
Hequembourg drove down to the Gilchrist tract Monday morning and 
measured the big tree, known as ‘“‘Hunter’s Oak.” The circumference 18 
inches above the ground level, was 27 feet and 1 inch.... It is probably 
60 feet from the ground to the first branch. 

We here want to explain the Gilchrist tract and the Three States 
Lumber Company tract are one and the same. There is some legal history 
connected with the changing of the name. Back early in this century there 
was a Three States Lumber Company, owned by non-residents of Charles- 
ton. Around 1909 J. Moore Haw, then prosecuting attorney, filed suit 
against the company for forfeiture of the property because of a law that 
required development within a period of six years. 

The case was instituted when Judge Charles B. Faris was circuit judge 
of this district, but he resigned just before the election which made him a 
member of the state Supreme Court, and Judge Kelly tried it. Judge 
Kelly found for the county but refused to cause forfeiture and fined the 
Three States people $5,000 and with interest, after appeal to the Supreme 
Court, of approximately $1,500 additional. This may be found in 274 
Missouri 361, and in S. W. Reporter 202-1083. 

Gilchrist was named as trustee of the Three States Lumber Company 
properties and it was then called the “Gilchrist tract”. ..... The name was 
changed before suit was instituted...... 

This clears up any controversy over there being two tracts or being 
“two big trees”...... 

Before going to the big tree, which is one mile from the road where 
one enters the tract on the south side of James Bayou, we visited a large 
burr-oak on the north or east side of the bayou. About a half-mile walk. 
It measured 20 feet and 4 inches in circumference, 18 inches above the 
ground. Near it, 35 feet away stands a monster pecan which measured 21 
feet and 9 inches. This latter tree forks approximately 65 feet from the 
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ground and some ten feet above the fork the first branch leads off...... 
Between these two large trees and the bayou one sees a hackberry which 
measures but little over a foot in diameter. The circumference is 3 feet 
11 inches. About 8 or 9 feet from the ground there is what is called a 
Ores which measures approximately four feet in diameter...... 

There are a number of large trees near the big tree. One shoots 
straight into the sky without a branch until about 90 feet from the ground 
level. One measured 22 feet 6 inches in circumference, and many others 
in excess of 20 feet. Another 20 feet and 5 inches goes straight up some 
50 or 60 feet and then five large branches lead out from a fork...... 

Thirty-three different kinds of hardwood trees have been counted 
in this tract. 

At the foot of the “big tree” we picked up a piece of its bark which 
are. measured 3% inches in thickness...... 

In Tuesday's Globe-Democrat there is related by Jewell Mayes, Secre- 
tary of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, that a Mr. Fred R. Bruto 
recalls a Forest Service publication printed in 1912 which listed some 
measurements of trees in Missouri. (Editor’s Note: Here follow some 
measurements of several trees twenty years ago.) 


ACCOUNT BOOK OF A FORTY-NINER 


Written by a Mr. Freaner in the New Orleans Pycayune, and reprinted in 
the St. Louis, Missouri Republican, Aug. 18, 1849. (Contributed by 
Prof. Walker D. Wyman, River Falls, Wis.) 


ccknaaee Generally nearly all articles command good prices in cash 
(in the California gold fields). There are a few instances wherein credit 
is given, and I was not aware that there was any credit at all until the day 
I visited the Sonorian camp, when a gentleman handed me the account 
of a merchant who had just made an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors. I send you one page of it, in order that you may have a correct 
idea of the credit system in force here. You will see that the style of book- 
keeping is quite primitive and original. The head commenced thus: 


Account Buk of John McGuire and the people in thease diggins: 
Remon Galpin, 4 Ibs. of flour 


Dine die Caanins WALL stake ee $ 4.00 
George Williams, the darkey white man...................... 5.00 
thomas rillias the Spaniard resons flower sugar................. 6.50 
Manell Sanches grocemten D.C DOG... ooo cece ices cee adenee’ 16.00 
Red that Swen with: Theta BA. x... nc oc cei ee chee ewes 30.00 
Dancing bill needles, thred shose stokins...................... 18.00 
the man thats in histent pantaluns shose................... 26.00 
Martin the man that hasthe woman Dt.................... 10.00 
Inaca that has the woman with the big ring in herear.......... 53.00 
CHid RMI 00 CGI BNO TOR iss ook in en iN eK 70.00 
SO CU I so 5a. ss ERNE sea eee 5.00 
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the boy I left the tent with 


hadi aceecdkie ie maete waco ies se eanatteals 47.00 
I 5 nd cine eaeweeanwkeviewase ewnew 25.00 
Iasuz the Sonorian that stole the corne flour bread............. 37.00 
in og cre w'nndbitwswsws sie eocmen «en 131.00 
De Ge I EE onc odiiwcckdnaeancdaceenies sens 88.00 
Polenary flowris that cut of the China Man’s hair, resons and 

IES 6nd sche a Alea Oa aeaaoaen wd es sinker 48.00 
Vicente and his two sons 8 ounces in gold dust lent........... 96.00 
facile the hoss jockey credit till morning pantaloons and shose— 

i oe sal eins a aten 8 4 oui ahie wncianie reeds bce wens 62.00 
Rissuis Rinede the man as got the shose for sizers for the woman 

that lives near Cheney $5.00 one needle in all............. 7.00 
the man that was lame with romilsone...................++- 16.00 
the man that claims the horse 10 dollars cash 
ee 10.00 
Loreuche the Spaniard that has the cattle.................... 137.00 
frank the man wots won that gambles.....................05- 36.00 
Manell Salyes, the Canneccer frenchman that has the white wife 18.00 
and for two ounces of gold dust lent inall.................... 42.00 
The man that fit about the woman over the dry creek frizzles for 

Epa eee RR PE Un hs cee Rome Smee AUT Speier > yer 32.00 
The man that set up the store in the new diggins for whats due on 

hatts, candles serapys sorsagis sardenes coffee pantaloons 

SE i hii dis Sark Kh Cdr bine bance Lae ede eiv.hakinu sek 300.00 


LISA RESIGNS AS INDIAN AGENT 


From the St. Louis, Missouri Gazette, July 5, 1817. 


To His Excellency, Governor Clark; Sir: I have the honor to remit 
to you the commission of sub-agent which you were pleased to bestow upon 
me in the summer of 1814, for the Indian nations who inhabit the Missouri 
river above the mouth of the Kansas, and to pray you to accept my resig- 
nation of that appointment...... 

I received this appointment when war was raging between the United 
States and Great Britain, and when the activity of British emissaries had 
armed against the Republic all the tribes of the upper Mississippi and of 
the northern lakes. Had the Missouri Indians been overlooked by British 
agents? No, your excellency will remember that more than a year before 
the war broke out, I gave you intelligence that the wampum was carrying 
by British influence along the banks of the Missouri, and that all the 
nations of this great river were excited to join the universal confederacy 
then setting on foot; of which the Prophet was the instrument and British 
traders the soul. The Indians of the Missouri are, to those of the upper 
Mississippi, as four is to one. Their weight would be great, if thrown into 
the scale against us. They did not arm against the republic; on the con- 
trary they armed against Great Britain, and struck the Iowas, the allies 
of that power. When peace was proclaimed, more than forty chiefs had 
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intelligence with me; and together, we were to carry an expedition of 
several thousand warriors against the tribes of the upper Mississippi, and 
silence them at once. These things are known to your excellency. 

To the end of the war, therefore, the Indians of the Missouri continued 
the friends of the U. States. How arethey today when I come to lay down 
my appointment? Still friends, hunting in peace upon their own ground, 
and we trading with them in security, while the Indians of the upper 
Mississippi, silenced but not satisfied, give signs of enmity, and require 
the presence of a military force 

Before I ascended the Missouri as sub-agent, your excellency re- 
members what was accustomed to take place. The Indians of that river 
killed, robbed, and pillaged the traders; these practices are no more. Not 
to mention others, my own establishments furnish the example of destruc- 
tion then, of safety now. I have one at the Maha’s, more than six hundred 
miles up the Missouri, another at the Sioux, six hundred miles further 
still. I have from one to two hundred men in my employment, large 
quantities of horses, of horned cattle, of hogs, of domestic fowls; not one 
is touched by an Indian 


But I have had some success as a trader; and this success gives rise 
to many reports. 

“Manuel must cheat the government, and Manuel must cheat the 
Indians, otherwise, Manuel could not bring down every summer so many 
boats loaded with rich furs.” 

Good. My accounts with the government will shew whether I re- 
ceive anything out of which to cheat it. A poor five hundred dollars, as 
sub-agent salary, does not buy the tobacco which I annually give to those 
who call me Father. 

Cheat the Indians! The respect and friendship which they have for 
me, the security of my possessions in the heart of their country, respond 
to this charge, and declare with voices louder than the tongue of men 
that it cannot be true! 

“But Manuel gets so much rich fur!” Well, I will explain how I get 
it. First, I put into my operations great activity; I go a great distance, 
while some are considering whether they will start today or tomorrow. I 
impose upon myself great privations; ten months in a year I am buried 
in the forest, at a vast distance from my own house. I appear as a bene- 
factor, and not as the pillager of the Indians. I carried among them the 
seed of the large pompion, from which I have seen in their possession the 
fruit weighing 160 Ibs. Also the large bean, the potatoe, the turnip, and 
these vegetables now make a comfortable part of their subsistence, and 
this year I have promised to carry the plough. Besides, my blacksmiths 
work incessantly for them, charging nothing. I lend them traps, only 
demanding a preference in their trade. My establishments are the refuge 
of the weak, and of the old men no longer able to follow their lodges; and 
by these means I have acquired the confidence and friendship of these 
nations, and the consequent choice of their trade 
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In ceasing to be in the employment of the U. States, I shall not be less 
devoted to its interest. I have suffered enough in person and property, 
under a different government, to know how to appreciate the one under 
which I now live. 


I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, your excellency’s 
obedient servant, 


Manuel Lisa. 


ATTACK ON COTE SANS DESSEIN 
From the St. Louis, Missouri Gazette, April 8, and 29, 1815. 


AWFUL MASSACRE! THE VILLAGE OF COTE SANS DESSEIN 
(ON THE MISSOURI) BURNT AND ITS INHABITANTS MAS- 
SACRED!!! 

Three men arrived here last night from the above mentioned place 
and state that for some time they were apprehensive of a visit from the 
Indians, that they built two block houses as a place of safety for the women 
and children, in case of attack, that on the 3d instant they had sent out 13 
men as spies, a few miles from the village, where they observed Indian 
signs, they had proceeded on their search the next day, when they heard 
a heavy firing at the village and a thick smoke in that direction, anxious 
for the safety of their families, they immediately returned and found near 
the first house the bodies of old Lacroix and his son, their heads nearly 
cut off. All the houses were in flames, the place full of Indians, butchering 
all the inhabitants, whose shrieks could be distinctly heard amidst the 
horrid yells of the savages. 

The village of Cote sans Dessein contained about 200 souls. 

We have had boats, men and officers to station at proper positions on 
the Missouri and Mississippi, but nothing has yet been done. 

All is indecision in this quarter! 

At the breaking up the ice the sending up the armed boats were 
strenuously urged, but alas! imbecility fustrated every prudent measure. 
More on this subject next week. 

April 29, 1815, had the following note: The late attack on the village 
of Cote Sans Desein has not been as fatal as was represented by those 
who escaped the sanguinary affair. Four men were only killed; the in- 
habitants having taken refuge in the block houses, were saved by the bold 
resistance they made to the repeated attacks of the savages. F. Coursolle, 
Esq. was one of the victims, he was literally cut to pieces. 


I, JEFF BUSTER, COUNTRY CORRESPONDENT 


Written by Edgar White in the Shelbyville, Shelby County Herald, Aug. 
26, 1931. 


hae I. Jeff Buster had a tough fight to get his news letter started. 
It was not very long after the war between the states, and editors thought 
people wanted to read heavy editorials, political speeches and a lot of 
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reprint from foreign sources. It hadn’t entered their heads that what the 
people wanted in their home papers was what they did themselves or what 
their neighbors did, and that a calf case before Squire Jenkins was a great 
deal more interesting in Owl Creek township than an insurrection among 
the desert tribes of Northern Africa. 

One night I. Jeff, then a young man, read a novel paper at the Friday 
night literary at Kaseyville. It covered all the neighborhood happenings— 
accidents, marriages, state of crops, the sale of some hogs by Bill Jones, a 
chicken dinner at Mary Smiths, recent activity of the stork at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Simpson, the enterprise of Tom Doyle in painting his 
hen house, the quilting bee at the Methodist church—you know how it 
runs. 

Jeff's paper made a decided hit at the literary. A member moved 
that it be sent to the Macon Times for publication. Unanimously carried. 
Next day’s mail took the ‘‘News from Kaseyville” to the editor. 

No answer. Jeff waited and wondered. The paper came out as 
usual, but not a line from Kaseyville. Jeff thought maybe it had got lost 
in the mail. So he mounted his horse and rode over to Macon to see about it. 

Colonel Clark Green was then the owner and editor of the Macon 
Times. He stood high as a journalist. The Colonel was dignified, well- 
educated, a serious-minded man, a true type of the old time editor. 

“Your writing is here, Mr. Buster,’’ said Colonel Green. ‘Very 
entertaining, but trivial. Who cares about Tom Doyle painting his hen 
house, or whether they had a new baby at the home of the Simpson’s? 
What do you want me to do with it—send it over to the kindergarten?” 

“I thought you might want to print it,’’ ventured Jeff. 

“Great suffering cats! Print that tommyrot in the Macon Times!” 

“Yes, sir, it would bring you 30 new subscribers.” 

“What do you mean sir?” 

“Exactly what I say,” and Jeff stood by his guns like a little man. 
“If you print that letter, and print one like it every week, I’ll guarantee 
to get you 30 new subscribers in Morrow township in a month.” 

In those few words Jeff stated the whole theory of the country corre- 
spondent. He builds the papers. 

There might be something in this wild man’s suggestion, the Colonel 
pondered. You can never tell. 

You see at that far distant day no one had ever thought of sending in 
local news letters to the paper. Perhaps some had been sent to some 
editors somewhere, but they never got in print. 

Jeff often said that as far as he knew he was the first person in the 
state to pester an editor with such a revolutionary idea 

“Well, go to it, Jeff,” surrendered Colonel Green. 

Before the month was up Jeff turned in 35 new subscribers, with good 
prospects for many more. 

Kaseyville was on the map. Many people in the county had never 
heard of such a place before... ... When Jeff moved to another county the 
Macon Times had by far the largest circulation in the county 
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COLUMBIA HAD A “DEBTORS’ BOUNDS” 


From the Columbia, Missouri Herald, August 1, 1889. 


While making the excavations for A. H. Conley’s new business houses 
on West Broadway, the workmen uncovered a nicely dressed stone pillar 
about two and a half feet in length and perhaps five inchessquare. It 
was built into the old curbing of what many years ago was the east side- 
walk on Guitar street. Its unusual shape at once attracted attention, and 
upon investigation it was discovered to be the corner stone of an area of 
land which half a century or more ago was called the ‘‘Debtor’s Bounds.” 

To many of this day and generation, who were not informed as to the 
facts, the statement that such an institution as a debtor’s prison existed in 
Columbia sounds more like romance than truth 
fact nevertheless. 


The stone formerly had the letters ‘‘N. E.” cut into its top surface, 
but although these had long since been worn away by the attrition of years, 
its shape, location, etc., identified it in the minds of some of our older 


citizens, who remembered it well. It will be placed in the University 
museum 


ewasat but such was the 


Mr. R. L. Todd, in answer to a query about the stone, replied: 

“Yes I remember it well. The law which gave them existence was 
rescinded in 1840,* I think, or it may be a little later. The person against 
whom judgment was rendered for debt had issued against him what was 
called a capias ad satisfaciendum by which the sheriff was authorized to 
take the body of the debtor and put him in jail until the debt was paid or 
adjusted in some satisfactory way. 

“Under certain circumstances the debtor had the privilege of ‘the 
bounds’ as it was called, which included, I think, an area about 200 yards 
square, and the debtor had the privilege of being outside the jail and within 
the ‘bounds.’...... 

“The jail at that time had an apartment which was known as the 
debtors’ room. The jail building was a two-story log house and stood 
about seven yards north of the present clerk’s offices. On the south side 
of this building were two small rooms, one above the other, in which the 
jailor’s family lived. John M. Kelly was the jailor. The lower room of 
the building was called the dungeon, and was built of squared logs fitted 
very closely together with two small grated openings in the east end, 
possibly also in the west. The openings were not over one foot square and, 
as I have remarked, were heavily grated. The room was therefore poorly 
lighted and ventilated and decidedly a dark and gruesome place. 

“The upper story was occupied by the debtors and was comparatively 
light and comfortable. 

“In order to enter the jail you went up a flight of very steep steps, 
under cover and adjoining the jailor’s room. From these steps a door led 


into the debtors’ room where a trap door in the floor gave access by means 
of a ladder to the dungeon below. 
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“The first man I ever knew to be confined in the dungeon of the old 
jail was old Sam Earles, or Sam Samuels, as he was sometimes called. 
He was confined there two years and was ultimately hung, being the first 
man ever hung in Boone county. The execution took place on the plat of 
ground just this side and nearly in front of where Prof. Pannell’s residence 
now is. The crime which he expiated was a murder committed in Lincoln 
county. I remember well seeing Judge David Todd pronounce sentence of 
death on Earles, and it nearly killed him to do it.” 

The law regulating the matter of imprisonment for debt is found in 
the Missouri Revised Statutes for the year 1835. 

*(Editor’s Note: The date of repeal in Missouri was 1843). 


HAWEEN RIFLES MADE IN ST. LOUIS 


In describing the collection of firearms in possession of the Society of 
California Pioneers, Phil B. Bekeart says: ‘The outstanding gem is the 
Hawken rifle, made in St. Louis, Missouri, by one of the Hawken brothers. 
It is a muzzle-loading arm, powder, ball and percussion cap; has an octa- 
gonal barrel, 36 inches long; and shoots a ball weighing a half ounce or 
32 to a pound. The rear sight is of the Rocky Mountain buckhorn type, 
the front sight, of the steel knife-edge type. It has a set of double hair 
triggers and a cheek rest on the stock. The mountings are made on iron. 
The locks are of the ‘bar lock’ type, which were of later design than the 
early ‘back action’ type of lock. This type of rifle rapidly assumed the 
lead of all sporting and plains rifles, and was very accurate up to one 
hundred yards. This individual rifle has no date on it, but it was probably 
made during the 1840’s...... 

“Henry Hawken of England made rifles in 1776. He was the father 
of the two Hawken brothers who were born in Hagerstown, Maryland; 
Jacob Hawken in 1786, and Samuel T. Hawken on October 26, 1792. Jacob 
Hawken became a rifle maker and carried on his business in St. Louis from 
1820 until his death in 1849. In 1822 his brother Samuel joined him in St. 
Louis, and continued in the business until 1860, after which time he was 
located in Independence, Iowa, and in Denver, Colorado. There was 
another Hawken in St. Louis—Henry—who was also of this same family 
and likewise a celebrated rifle maker. The Hawken rifle in this collection 
was probably made by him. 

“Only a few thousand Hawken rifles were made, and they were the 
favorite arms of western frontiersmen from 1820 to 1860. They were made 
by hand, and as most of them were put to as hard use as firearms were ever 
put to, few survived. All Hawken rifles are now very scarce.”—From the 
Quarterly of the Society of California Pioneers, June, 1932. 
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